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Hess BERGSON has a beautiful statement in his 
best known work. This is how he describes the 
stuff out of which memory is made: “Memory is 
not a faculty of putting away recollections in a 
drawer; there is not even, properly speaking, a 
faculty, for a faculty works intermittently, when it 
will or when it can, whilst the piling up of the past 
upon the past goes on without relaxation. 

“In reality, the past is preserved by itself auto- 
matically. In its entirety probably, it follows us at 
every instant; all that we have felt, thought and 
willed from our earliest infancy is there, leaning 
over the present which is about to join it, pressing 
against the portals of consciousness that would fain 
leave it outside. The cerebral mechanism is ar- 
ranged just so as to drive back into the unconscious 
almost the whole of this past, and to admit beyond 
the threshold only that which can cast light on the 
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By ARTHUR CUSTANCE 


TOREHOUSE OF THE PAST 


present situation or further the action now being 
prepared—in short, only that which can give useful 
work. At the most, a few superfluous recollections 
' may succeed in smuggling themselves through the 
| half open door. These memories, messengers from 
the unconscious, remind us of what we are drag- 
ging behind us unawares.”? 

Is it possible then, that we really do store away 
every thought, every impression, everything expe- 
rienced through any of our senses? Is nothing 
actually lost. 

Under normal conditions, this is the conclusion 
of those who have made the most complete and 
careful investigations of the process. Often things 
are noticed in a kind of half-conscious way, some- 
times in a way that is almost totally un-conscious, 
and yet under hypnosis it has been found possible 
to recover these impressions detail for detail, in the 
most exact manner, though the individual himself 
had long since forgotten them entirely. 


Y It is remarkable what has been discovered about 
this faculty of memory. In a recent issue of Scien- 
tific American devoted to some of the basic prob- 

) lems of scientific research, there is a paper by Dr. 
7) Ralph W. Gerard on the problem “What is Mem- 


ory?” A number of very important conclusions 
seem to arise as a result of his experiments with 
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various forms of life and their powers of memory. 

These conclusions may throw some light perhaps 
on the nature of “The Books” which figure so 
prominently in the judgment. Can it be that these 
books are the volumes of our subconscious? Is it 
possible that given some initial impulse, the very 
first experience of our lives will suddenly be re- 
called from earliest childhood, and that from this 
we shall go on to recall the next passing moment 
unconsciously tucked away in this amazing “vol- 
ume” we call our minds, and that we shall pass 
rapidly through our whole living experience from 
birth to death, remembering vividly every single 
detail of our lives? What a terrible thought this 
could be! 

Someone will say, “Well this would take ages . . . 
just as long a time as it took to happen in real life. 
Think what a time the judgment would occupy 
while the billions of souls that have lived passed 
through it.” But would it? Quite apart from the 
fact that about one-third of our life is spent in 
sleep, there is still the probability that “time” as 
we understand it will not be involved at all. Those 
who are familiar with psychology will know that 
there are means by which mental activity can be 
measured. The longest recorded dream up till a 
few years ago was, | believe, only three seconds 
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long! Yet the individual in the experiment took 
about ten minutes afterwards to tell what he had 
actually dreamt about during that three seconds. 
We have some evidence of this in the story of the 
Temptation, for did not Satan show our Lord all 
the kingdoms of the world “ in a moment of time”? 


As a matter of fact, in one recent experiment 
reported in the Medical Bulletin of the University 
of Georgetown, one subject was able to count 862 
objects in a dream which was measured and found 
to have lasted only three seconds.* As the report 
points out, it is impossible in a waking state to 
count 862 of anything in three seconds. In a dream 
the process was immeasurably speeded up. This 
thought is a sobering one. Dr. Gerard tells that 
“Consciousness, for example, is not necessary to 
memory, for men remember and recall under hyp- 
nosis innumerable details never consciously per- 
ceived.”? Then what about all our “idle thoughts” 
that are to be accounted for? It might be thought 
that much of what has passed in our experience 
will be forgotten, simply because we made no ef- 
fort to fix it in our memories. But experiment 
shows that this is not so. Dr. Gerard remarks in 
this connection, “Anyone asked to recall what he 
had just seen in a room or in a picture does a less 
complete job than a subject under hypnosis even 
years later. I have been told of a bricklayer who, 
under hypnosis, described correctly every bump 
and grain on the top surface of a brick he had laid 
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in a wall 20 years before! 


It appears that this continuous round of impres- 
sions being received upon the tables of the mind 
takes a little while to print itself there. A man may 
never recall what happened immediately before a 
serious accident, even under hypnosis. The mind 
was unable to fix the image . . . it had insufficient 
time, before it was put out of action. On the other 
hand (and this is surely a most remarkable thing) 
once the image is there, it seems virtually impossi- 
ble to erase it, at least by any method so far tried. 


Hamsters were trained to run a maze by the most 
direct route to reach a source of food. Once they 
had memorized the proper course, various treat- 
ments of shock and surgery were employed to make 
them forget. But they remembered perfectly. Even 
more remarkable were experiments made with some 
white rats which subsequently underwent the most 
severe brain operations imaginable. Incisions were 
made in the actual brain tissue in every conceivable 


direction, deep and long, until it seemed that the 
brain itself must be about chopped into pieces. Just 
to see the diagrams of these incisions would con- 
vince anyone unfamiliar with the results of this ex- 
periment that the animal cannot possibly have even 
survived the operation. But not only did it survive 
without apparent pain (all these operations were of 
course performed under anaesthesia) but there was 
no measurable impairment of memory! 


Dr. Gerard comments: “Large sections of nearly 
any part of the brain can be destroyed without loss 
of particular memories, or, indeed, without disturb- 
ance of the memory function. Human brains have 
been extensively damaged by trauma, tumors, ab- 
scesses, by loss of circulation, operative removal, 
or by the shriveling away of extreme age . . . But 
the recollection of past experience is likely to re- 
main reasonably intact.” 

It would almost seem as though the use of the 
senses, with their operational center located in the 
actual brain mass, is essential to the writing of the 
volume itself, but that as soon as the “text” is down, 
the central operating unit can almost be dispensed 
with entirely. Or to put it in another light, the de- 
cay of the brain itself, in the grave, might still make 
it possible for the individual in the resurrection to 
preserve intact the whole “volume” of past experi- 
ence. 


No one knows how the brain works. It is a pro- 
found mystery. Some measure of what it can do is 
being gauged by experiments, but there is no real 
understanding of the process whereby an estimated 
15 trillion bits of impression can be stored indefi- 
nitely in a body of matter composed of only 10 bil- 
lion cells. It would require a brain 1,500 times as 
large as it now is, to allot one recollection to each 
cell! And to complicate the problem vastly, experi- 
ment shows that the brain can suffer the loss of 
large portions of its substance without losing the 
memories which it might otherwise be supposed re- 
sided in some way in the substance thus destroyed. 
It is all a profound mystery, and no doubt further 
experiments will only deepen the mystery, even 
though they may help us to gain some insight into 
the best way to remember things which must be 
learned. 


But there is one further point that is worthy of 
consideration. There are ways in which recollec- 
tions might be “expunged.” This is a term which 


(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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ie BWANA, you've never seen any man quite 
like this man. Behold, it makes you feel very queer 
down your back when you see him. If you were to 
take a banana leaf and cover half his face, behold, 
he is a very ordinary looking man with quite a 
cheerful smile. 

“If you even were to take half a banana leaf and 
just show his nose and his mouth, behold, it is or- 
dinary. But, kah! if you just show the side of his 
face, the right side, Bwana, there is something very 
twisted, very ugly. Behold, his eye seems to be 
lower on that side.” 
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Late that afternoon I was introduced to this un- 
fortunate, very tall and rather quiet African, who 
arrived in the hospital in the intense heat of mid- 
day when few people were about. He had sat quiet- 
ly in a dark corner of the outpatients’ room until 
he saw me come. 

“Bwana,” he said, “I once saw you when you 
were on safari. Behold, | had heard of you from a 
man who had a very large cilonda—an ulcer—on 
his leg. You treated it and behold, before long it 
became well again. It was a thing of wonder to our 
village. Bwana, I saw you, but I was inside a 
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house. I do not like people looking at me. Behold, 
do they not call me the man with the crooked face.” 

I brought him into the light. There was no doubt 
about the grotesqueness of his looks. I, too, felt 
this shivering feeling down my spine as I looked at 
him. I made as minute an examination as | could. 
Everything I could think of, I tested, prodded and 
looked at. I looked down his throat, looked in his 
eyes, examined his blood, but I could not get one 
clue as to how he could be helped. 

I put my hand on his shoulder. “My friend, is 
it possible that you should stay here some little 
time, while I think about helping you? Your trou- 
ble is not an easy one.” 

“Bwana,” he replied, “I have great shame be- 
cause of my face and I have no joy because, behold, 
when men look at me they turn away quickly. This 
brings no joy to my heart.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can fix that up for you. In a 
moment you will get a bandage and cover that side 
ef your face.” 

For a moment he thought about this and then, 
“Bwana, but what good is that? Covering my face 
does not cure it, it just puts it out of the way for 
the moment, out of the view of everybody.” 

I nodded. “I agree it does not cure your trouble, 
but at least it saves you from the feeling of being 
looked at for the next few days.” 

Before going home that evening I called Dan 
aside. “Dan,” I said, “you know our habit here 
each day is to ask God to guide our steps that they 
may go along the right path, that we may not go 
the wrong way at all.” 

“Heeh,” said the African, “Bwana, I know this 
well.” 

“Right,” I said. “Well, this man’s case is beyond 
me. I have never seen anything like it and I’m not 
sure what the cause may be. Perhaps, however, if 
I go through my books I may find a clue as to how 
this could be done. Let us, therefore, ask God to 
guide, because it says in the book written by St. 
James, ‘if any man lacks wisdom let him ask of 
God’.” 

So it came about that evening, after we had 
prayed, I took down my surgical textbooks, turned 
over to the indexes and went through them one by 
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one. I spent an hour and got little information that 
would help and then I came upon an article in a 
recent journal which told just how this sort of thing 
could be dealt with. It explained how sometimes 
little collections of tissues got tucked away in vari- 
ous places, most of them in the midline of the body. 
I turned the page over and there was a picture of 
a man who was a white-skinned counterpart of the 
African. Underneath the photo was a detailed de- 
scription of an intricate operation performed by an 
eminent English surgeon. As I read it my face grew 
longer and longer. It was one of those jobs only to 
be undertaken by very skilful folk and I was not 
skilled in that direction. But, out there in Tangan- 
yika, being the only doctor for a million people, I 
had to tackle things which, in the homeland, would 
have been the responsibility of a specialist. 

Taking a piece of paper | carefully drew up my 
plans of operation. It was close to midnight when 
I went to bed. As I knelt before going to sleep, I 
thanked Almighty God for bringing into my hand 
at that particular time that journal with a report 
which made it possible for me to attempt a very 
dificult bit of surgery. 

I took the journal and all my plans to the hos- 
pital next day, and showed the whole thing to the 
African. I told him that I was prepared to try to 
help him, but could not be sure that the results 
would be all he expected or hoped. I showed him 
the “before” and “after” picture of the patient in 
the medical journal. 


“Bwana,” he said, “I am in your hands; I trust 
you.” 

“Kah, Bwana,” said Dan, as we talked together 
in the operating theater in the afternoon and got 
the instruments ready for the operation next morn- 
ing. “That was faith. He said, ‘Bwana, I put my- 
self into your hands. You have told him that per- 
haps you could help him. Bwana, surely we do a 
much safer thing than he has done when we put our 
lives into God’s hands. Did not Jesus say, ‘Come 
unto me and | will give you rest.’ There’s nothing 
of the perhaps about that, Bwana.” 


“True, Dan, and this fellow has come; he’s 
walked a long journey to be given freedom from the 
crookedness of his face. I wish that many people 
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would come to us that they might hear the message 
of losing the crookedness of their souls, the crook- 
edness produced by sin.” 

“Heeh,” said Dan. “Perhaps, Bwana, he will 
understand later.” 

The next morning we operated. As I swabbed 
his shining black skin with iodine before making 
the first incision, “What I’m looking for, Dan, is a 
little piece of this man that is growing in the wrong 
place and pulling other things out of place. A lit- 
tle thing which probably would not do any damage 
by itself, but it has within it the power to suddenly 
rise up like a bushfire, sweep through his body and 
kill him. These things are often a horrible sort of 
cancer. Behold, it is very much like sin.” 

Our patient, who was going to be operated upon 
under a local anaesthetic, was listening very keenly. 
After I started there was complete silence in the 
theater for a quarter of an hour and then suddenly 
I grunted. 

*‘Heeh, there it is.” 

I could see the question in Dan’s eyes, in the 
patient’s eye—questions itching to be asked. 

Quietly I said, “I'll tell you everything in a 
minute.” 

My forceps and scissors were in action for per- 
haps another quarter of an hour and then, just be- 
neath his eye I removed a tumor about as big as 
the last joint of your thumb. It was tucked away 
and stuck down to the skin and bone. As it came 
out you could almost see the side of his face com- 
ing back into place. I stitched the skin up as dain- 
tily as I was able, covered the scar with a little piece 
of cotton wool, put Tinc. Benz. Co. on it and then 
motioned to Dan to bring a mirror. 

Dan’s eyes were almost popping out of his head. 
“Bwana,” he whispered, “his face is straight again. 
It’s as straight as yours or mine. Kah, watch him.” 

As he looked into the mirror his face lighted up 
—the anaesthetic stopped him from smiling prop- 
erly. He put out his hand and grasped mine. 
“Hongo, Bwana, Nghani ya kwizina”—a thing of 
wonder. 

“Bwana, no one could have done more for any- 
one than you have done for me. You have made my 
crooked places straight. Eeeh.” 

I held up the tumor that I had removed. “That 
was the cause.” 

He looked at it and shook his head. 
Bwana, who would have thought that.” 

“Listen,” I said. “If we had left that bandage 


“Kah, 
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over your face it would have hidden this. No one 
would have noticed and everyone would have said 
how neat the bandage looked.” 

“But, Bwana, you would not have removed the 
cause.” 

“Truly; now remember that yourself. This tumor 
that made your face crooked, that made your life 
miserable, that made you frightened, that could 
have been of tremendous danger to you in the fu- 
ture, is like sin that does just the same thing. It is 
no good covering it up; you must come to the only 
One who can help you, Jesus Christ the Son of God 
and He will help you. 

‘“‘When you came to me you trusted me and I told 
you that lunji—perhaps—I could help, but when 
you come to Him there is no perhaps about it, He 
takes from your heart the things that matter, the 
sin that twists it. Behold, it was small work for me 
to spend a few hours planning how to remove your 
troubles; but for Jesus it meant that, although He 
was the Son of God and equal with God, He put 
aside His divine glory and became human like you 
and me, lived very humbly and appeared as a man 
among men. He was so obedient to God that He 
went to the point of giving up His life—and that 
by the death of a criminal on the cross. And He 
did all this, my friend, that you and I might get rid 
of the twisting of sin from our lives, so that our 
lives might be different.” 

“Kah,” said the African, “my life will be differ- 
ent now, Bwana: I can see people without making 
them afraid, without having fear and sorrow in my 
own heart.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s just how I feel now that 
Jesus has taken the sin from my life. There is no 
fear in life, there is no fear in death.” 

“Bwana,” said the African, “what has happened 
to my face will happen also to my mitim—my soul. 
Let me stay here in the hospital that I may hear 
these words and fully understand them.” END 
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HE BIBLE REVEALS GoD to us by many Names, 
and my intention is that we shall think upon 
one of these Names which to me has become in 
some ways the most illuminating of all. And yet I 
remind myself, and you, at the very outset of that 
saying of Eckhardt: “We cannot really speak of 
God; when we would speak of Him we do but 
stammer.” 

The thought behind this paper has grown within 
me during the last few years as an outcome of some 
rather specialized research work in which I was en- 
gaged. If we believe, as we must, that all the daily 
happenings of our lives are in God’s control—if 
Christ is truly all in all—then it need not surprise 
us that things even in our daily work reveal God to 
us. So it has been in this instance with me, and I 
venture to appropriate as my text the declaration 
of the Apostle John: “This then is the message 
which we have heard of him, and declare unto you, 
that God is light, and in him is no darkness at all” 
(I John 1:5). 

The figure of light is used over and over again 
in the Bible to portray the nature of God and the 
mission of Christ, and if we examine this figure in 
its modern scientific connotation, it can become 
extraordinarily revealing. First, then, permit me to 
declare to you my parable, and later we shall have 
the interpretation. 

THE PARABLE 

Light is an intensely interesting thing. As we 
think of it ordinarily, it is represented by the white 
light of the sun, which is compounded of the dif- 
ferent colors of the rainbow: in order, red, orange, 


a modern parable 


yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. It is a mysteri- 
ous thing, something we cannot really see at all. 
We do not really see the sunlight, but we see the 
bright, burning sun from which it comes and we 
see the things around us upon which that light falls. 
We see the glowing filament in an electric bulb and 
we see those things which it illuminates, but we do 
not actually see the light passing from the bulb to 
the objects around. When a film is being shown, 
a bright light may be seen in the projector, and a 
brightly lit image is reflected from the screen, but 
the rays of light as they pass from the projector to 
the screen are invisible unless the atmosphere is 
sufficiently dusty to reveal the passage of the light 
by the illuminated particles in its path. 


We cannot see light: we can see that which is lit. 
And we can study the disturbance set up by the pas- 
sage of light through a medium—air, water, glass 
—a pulsating electro-magnetic disturbance, so that 
we speak of light as electro-magnetic waves or ra- 
diations. The wave length of these radiations can 
be measured, and it is so exceedingly small that a 
new unit of measurement has been called for, the 
Angstrom unit (named in honor of a Swedish phys- 
icist), which is the ten-millionth part of a milli- 
meter. The light at the violet end of the rainbow is 
about four thousand AU in wavelength, which in- 
creases to about eight thousand AU at the red end. 
Whatever the wavelength, all light travels at exactly 
the same terrific speed, nearly two hundred thou- 
sand miles, or nearly eight times round the equator, 
in one second. And yet so distant from us are some 
of the stars that it takes hundreds of years for their 
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light to reach the earth: we do not see them as they 
are, but as they were hundreds of years ago! 
“Colored” light is light of a particular wave- 
length that produces a sensation of color when it 
falls upon our eyes. There is no such thing as ab- 
solute color: a piece of paper is white because it 
can reflect to our eyes all the colored rays of dif- 
ferent wavelength in the sunlight which, blended 
together, produce the sensation of “white”; but if 


_ only red light falls upon it—that is, light of about 


eight thousand AU wavelength—then only red light 
is reflected, and the paper appears red. But a red 
book or pigment is red because it can reflect only 
the red component of the sunlight. An interesting 
phenomenon is that when colored, say blue, glass is 
ground to powder, the powder appears white, be- 
cause although the piece of glass itself could reflect 
or transmit blue light only, the fine particles of the 
ground glass so “scatter” the light rays that fall 
upon it that light of all wavelengths is reflected, 
and therefore the powder appears to be white. 


THE SIDES OF THE RAINBOW 
But light, in the full scientific sense, is vastly 


wider than the rainbow. In Celtic mythology we 
have the story of a crock, or pot, of gold buried at 
the end of the rainbow, and many were the adven- 
tures of the younger sons who set out to find the 
treasure hidden where the rainbow ends. None 
ever found it, but that does not refute the legend, 
which was in essence true! Those adventurers set 
out for the wrong end of the rainbow, but the mod- 
ern adventurer in science has discovered at the side 
ends of the rainbow, if not a crock of gold, then an 
incalculable treasure of health and scientific knowl- 
edge. What we usually term light is only a very 
small part of an enormously wide range of electro- 
magnetic radiations. That very small part to which 
alone our eyes are sensitive, we can therefore call 
“visible” light. 

Our knowledge of light—‘invisible” light—be- 
yond the edge of the rainbow dates only from the 
beginning of last century. In 1800 Sir William 
Herschel was examining the temperature of the dif- 
ferent colored lights in the “rainbow” or solar spec- 
trum, and noted that the temperature of the light 
rose toward the red end of the spectrum. But 
chancing to leave his thermometer just beyond the 
red end, where apparently there was no light, to his 
surprise the mercury rose higher still. Beyond the 
red end of the spectrum were still other rays which 
made no impression of light on the eyes but whose 
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presence could be detected by their heating prop- 
erty. A few years later other investigators discov- 
ered that beyond the violet end of the spectrum also 
there were light rays to which our eyes are insen- 
sitive but which can register an impression on a 
photographic plate. Other discoveries have fol- 
lowed, and our knowledge of electro-magnetic ra- 
diations—all of the same velocity and other gen- 
eral properties as that of “visible” light, all justi- 
fiably called light—has now extended far out be- 
yond the rainbow in both directions towards still 
farther regions unexplored as yet. 

SEVENTEEN PIANOS—ONE OCTAVE 

The farther we travel beyond the red end of the 
spectrum, the longer becomes the wavelength of 
these “invisible” radiations; and the farther we go 
in the opposite direction, beyond the violet end, the 
shorter is the wavelength. The range of radiations 
between rays of one wavelength and rays of double 
that length is sometimes called an octave of light, 
and the extent of our present knowledge of this sub- 
ject can be illustrated by supposing some seven- 
teen pianos placed end to end in a row, tuned, if 
that were possible, in ascending pitch from the bass 
end of the first piano to the treble end of the last. 
Then the middle octave of the middle piano would 
correspond to “visible” light and the octaves to 
right and left along the row of pianos would repre- 
sent the range of “invisible” light which has so far 
been studied. 

It is part of my parable that we consider briefly 
this invisible light, which is divided into several 
categories. First, immediately beyond the red end 
of the spectrum is the region of infra-red radiations 
which, in addition to their heating property already 
referred to, have recently been made much use of 
in photography. These rays, being of longer wave- 
length than “visible” light, are less readily deflected 
by particles of vapor in the atmosphere and can 
therefore penetrate fog in a way that “visible” light 
cannot do; and so photographs can be obtained on 
special infra-red sensitive plates which reveal de- 
tails of distant landscapes hidden from the eye by 
mist or slight fog. These rays can penetrate the 
skin to some extent, and thus infra-red photographs 
can be obtained of structures, such as varicose 
veins, beneath the skin. Old, stained documents in- 
decipherable by the naked eye can have the writing 
upon them revealed in an infra-red photograph. 
My own introduction to this fascinating study of 
“invisible” light arose in the use of infra-red plates 
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in photomicrography. I was studying certain nerve 
cells, colored dark brown by the technique used, in 
which no sign of internal structure could be seen 
by the eye through the microscope. But the infra- 
red rays could penetrate the dark brown stain and 
an infra-red photograph revealed an internal struc- 
ture, invisible to my eye, in the specimen itself. 
But farther out, beyond the region of infra-red 
rays, are others of still longer wavelength and of 
still greater power of penetration, the Hertzian 
waves. Some of these are used in wireless telegra- 
phy and telephony, with a wavelength from a frac- 
tion of a meter to hundreds of meters; but others 
are known, still farther out beyond the visible spec- 
trum, with a wavelength running into thousands of 
meters. To these Hertzian waves our bodies, the 
walls of buildings, and so on, are quite transparent. 


HEALTH-GIVING AND DEADLY 

Then, travelling in the other direction, beyond 
the violet end of the visible spectrum are other cate- 
gories of “invisible” light but of ever diminishing 
wavelength. First the ultra-violet light rays which 
have valuable health-giving properties. These also 
can penetrate the skin and in its deeper layers they 
activate a substance found there, called ergosterol, 
which is thereby converted into Vitamin D, essential 
for health; hence the beneficial properties of sun- 
light, which is rich in ultra-violet light. But these 
rays cannot penetrate our clothing or even ordinary 
window glass, and so people indulge in sun-bathing. 
The ultra-violet rays increase the power of the 
blood to destroy disease germs, but too much ex- 
posure has the opposite effect. These rays also are 
used in photography, but here to obtain photo- 
graphs of objects too small to be seen by the eye 
with even the highest magnifying powers of the 
microscope. For there is an absolute limit to the 
size of what we can see with the eye, correspond- 
ing to the wavelength of the light we use, and as 
ultra-violet light is of shorter wavelength than “‘vis- 
ible” light, we can obtain a photograph of things 
too small to be seen by direct vision through the 
microscope. 


Then beyond the ultra-violet region is that of the 





In their efforts to separate Church and State 


many educators have successfully separated edu- 
cation and religion. (Gilbert F. White, President 
of Haverford College.) 








x-rays, well known for their use in revealing inter- 
nal structures of the body, for the power of pene- 
tration increases again with the shortening wave- 
length. The x-rays, chiefly those of shorter wave- 
length, have a destructive action on living tissues, 
fortunately more marked on malignant tumor tis- 
sues, so that they are used in careful dosage for the 
treatment of cancers. 

Beyond the x-rays are the Gamma rays that ema- 
nate from radium and which resemble in their de- 
structive powers the very “hard” (or shorter wave- 
length) x-rays. Now we are dealing with light 
whose wavelength is a fraction of an Angstrom 
unit. 

Finally, in our present stage of knowledge, we 
come on the mysterious cosmic rays, of almost in- 
finitely small wavelength, as short, even, as the ten- 
thousandth part of an Angstrom unit. These rays 
are plentiful in the upper atmosphere, whither men 
send up balloons to study them in the stratosphere. 
The gamma rays and cosmic rays are of great sci- 
entific importance in the modern study and inter- 
pretation of the ultimate structure of matter. 

And now my parable is complete, with its tale 
of light beyond our seeing, ranging in wavelength 
from the almost infinitely little to the almost infi- 
nitely great. Bearing all this in mind, let us hear 
now the interpretation of the parable: God is light, 
and in Him there is no darkness at all. 


THE INTERPRETATION 


Light is one of the most wonderful Names of the 
Lord in the whole of Scripture, and you will find it 
running through the Bible from beginning to end. 
The more we ponder it, the more revealing does it 
become. Light is necessary for life: “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth... 
And God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light” (Genesis 1:1, 3). Then in due course fol- 
lowed the appearance of the various forms of plant 
and animal life. 

And God is necessary for life: “For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being” (Acts 17:28), 
Paul told the men of Athens. All men live only by 
the power of God. But, you remember, we cannot 
see light; neither can we see God, “the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath immoral- 
ity, dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see: 
to whom be honour and power everlasting” (I Tim- 
othy 6:15, 16). 
1954 
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But although we cannot see light, we can study 
its properties, we can see that which is lit; and 
although we cannot see God, we can to some extent 
study His attributes as they are reflected in what 
the Shorter Catechism calls “His works of creation 
and providence.” Yet, “no man hath seen God at 
any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him” (John 
1:18). 

We cannot see God, but it has pleased God to 
reveal Himself in the form of His Son, Christ Jesus. 
He is the only perfect reflection, or revelation, of 
God: “I am the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life . . . 1 do nothing of myself; but as 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these things. 
And he that sent me is with me: the Father hath 
not left me alone” (John 8:12, 28, 29). He that 
sent Me is with Me: Christ not only reflects the 
light of God, He is God. This is a revelation of God 
that we can see: “For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Cor- 
inthians 4:6). 

But we are not only to see God in Jesus Christ, 
we are to re-reflect Him to men. “Ye are the light 
of the world,” said Christ; “let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Mat- 
thew 5:14, 16). Simeon, waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel, saw this revelation of God, when the 
Holy Ghost was upon him: “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word: 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people; a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel” (Luke 2:29-32) ; and God’s commission to 
Paul was that he should in turn reflect that light: 
“I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 13:47). That day on the Damascus 
road, Saul of Tarsus saw the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ, and ever after Paul, the Apos-. 
tle to the Gentiles, reflected the glory of Christ: 


“nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me” (Galatians 2:20). 


LIGHT REFLECTED 


Are we reflecting Christ? Will men look on us 
and see Christ? Or will they see some wandering 
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will-o’-the-wisp that will lead them to destruction? 
Let us be careful how we reflect Christ—that we re- 
flect the pure, white light of Christ. If we reflect 
a “colored” light, we have split up or bent the light 
that has fallen upon us; we reflect a part of Christ, 
an imperfect Christ, distorted by our own imagina- 
tion; we may be naively pleased with the prettily 
colored effects we produce—as when men speak of 
a “human” Jesus, all softness and sentimentality, 
forgetting His terrible holiness—but we are not re- 
flecting Christ. It was the broken glass, you re- 
member, that reflected the white light, and it is 
only when God breaks us—breaks our pride, our 
self-righteousness—that we reflect Christ truly. 


God is light, and in Scripture this light of God 
may mean three things. First, the light of God is 
life: God is light, but darkness is death. Job speaks 
of “the land of darkness and the shadow of death; 
a land of darkness, as darkness itself; and of the 
shadow of death, without any order, and where the 
light is as darkness” (Job 10:21, 22). A terrible 
picture, but “he .. . bringeth out to light the shad- 
ow of death” (Job 12:22). And Isaiah proclaims: 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light: they that dwell in the land of the shad- 
ow of death, upon them hath the light shined” 
(Isaiah 9:2). And the words of Paul ring out like 
a trumpet call: “Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light” 
(Ephesians 5:14). 


Second, the light of God is leading, like “. . . the 
pillar of fire by night, to shew them light, and the 
way wherein they should go” (Nehemiah 9:19). 
So Christ says, “I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 


have the light of life” (John 8:12). 


But third, the light of God is also destruction-—— 
light means burning: “For our God is a consuming 
fire’ (Hebrews 12:29). ‘“‘And the light of Israel 
shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame: 
and it shall burn and devour his thorns and his 
briers in one day; and shall consume the glory of 


(Continued on page 17, column 1) 


To as many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God. John 1:12. 
Not by works of righteousness which we have 


done but according to His mercy He saved us. 
Titus 3:5. 








a in well over six hundred colleges, univer- 


sities and nursing schools, groups of Christian stu- 
dents themselves are endeavoring to maintain a wit- 
ness to the Lord Jesus Christ, to His Word, and to 
evangelize their classmates. 

These groups of students who meet, not on the 
basis of their belonging to a particular denomina- 
tion, but because of the fact that they know the 
Lord Jesus Christ and wish to make Him known, 
are called Inter-Varsity chapters. Usually they take 
to themselves the name of their Alma Mater; for 
example, at the University of Michigan the Inter- 
Varsity chapter is known as the Michigan Christian 
Fellowship. 

Some of these chapters are strong and effective, 
with an active membership of one hundred—one 
hundred and fifty—two hundred; others represent 
a mere handful of five or ten students. In some uni- 
versities Christian students are being marvelously 
used by God and twelve—twenty—even over forty 
student-led Bible classes are regularly meeting each 
week on a single campus; in some universities, dur- 
ing the last twelve months, twenty—thirty—even 
more students have not only professed faith in 
Christ but today give every evidence of going on 
with Him. However, on some other campuses a 
chapter seems to be almost spiritually sterile so far 
as outreach to the non-Christian world is concerned. 
Here they seem to be ingrown and to be concerned 
only with having fellowship with one another as 
believers. 

Evangelical Christians are concerned about the 
universities and the university students of the 
United States as never before. The modern univer- 
sity has well been described as a microcosm, or a 
little universe within itself. During his four years 
of study the student lives his life, in some respects, 





TOTAL CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY IN 
OUR UNIVERSITIES 





By C. STACEY WOODS 


apart from the world; and yet he faces in essence 
all the problems and challenges of life itself. In 
university the student usually decides upon his vo- 
cation or profession. During his undergraduate 
days, his life philosophy, or world and life view, 
is determined. As the twig is bent during these four 
years, so grows the tree. During this time he attains 
voting age. It is in this period he usually chooses 
his life partner. Here so often the die is cast for 
time and for eternity. 

It is well known that the university is a focus and 
target of communist infiltration and propaganda, 
because the university is that narrow defile through 
which all of life’s leadership in every realm flows 
and then bursts forth into the schools of every 
grade to train our children, into the hospitals to 
heal our sick, into the government to make our 
laws, into business to determine our economy, into 
the world itself to form our cultural patterns, ideals 
and standards. Usually it is the university gradu- 
ate who. dominates our thinking and directs our 
path. The college or university of today is the very 
matrix of modern life. Small wonder, then, that 
Christians are concerned with the influence and des- 
tiny of almost two million university students who 
are being trained in an environment which is al- 
most entirely naturalistic and materialistic, and in 
which God is, at best, a convenience or a hobby. 

During the last twenty years, a very great change 
has taken place in the university situation and in 
the attitude of the Christian public. Twenty years 
ago in college the Christian faith, and in particular 
the Bible, was often the object of criticism and de- 
risive attack. Today, in large measure, God and 
His Word are ignored. Twenty years ago the con- 
cern of the Christian public was that there should 
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be a defense of the Christian faith, and that Chris- 
tian students should be preserved in their loyalty to 
the Lord and to His Word while at university. To- 
day, more and more Christians mistakenly believe 
that it is almost a sin for a Christian to attend a 
secular institution of higher learning, especially as 
an undergraduate, and that the one need for the 
university is vigorous evangelism. 

The danger we face is that of attempting too 
quick and easy a solution. We endeavor to solve 
the problem of the university on the basis of spe- 
cialization which, tragically enough, is becoming 
more and more characteristic of so much Christian 
endeavor today. 

A specialized ministry too often is a nice term to 
describe a fragmentary or an incomplete ministry. 
What is needed is a total Christian message and 
ministry to every level of society, a ministry in 
which the total Christian message — “the whole 
counsel of God”—is given as it applies to saint and 
sinner alike. 

The answer to the problem of Christian work in 
a university is not different from the answer to 
Christian work in any mission field or in any com- 
munity. Is Christian work, in its essence, to be in- 
digenous, or is it to be superimposed, supported 
and executed by a “foreigner”? Is evangelism pri- 
marily the responsibility of the specialist who, in a 
unique way, has been given by God, the Holy Spir- 
it, the gift of evangelism? Or, in its essence, has 
the task of evangelism been committed to every 
Christian who is to be his own evangelist in his 
own community, in his own neighborhood, among 
his own fellows? Perhaps it isn’t an “either or” 
but “both”—primarily the latter. Is the Inter-Var- 
sity staff member to do the Christian work on cam- 
pus, or is he to train and coach the Christian stu- 
dent to do it? 

It would seem from the teaching of the Word of 
God that the essential functions of the church are 
worship, instruction, spiritual development and dis- 
cipline of its members and Christian fellowship in 
the true sense; and that the members of these 
churches should themselves actively be engaged in 
“gossiping the gospel” to their friends, associates 
in business and to all with whom they come in con- 
tact. The church, through its individual members, 
goes out into the world to preach the gospel, rather 
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than invites the world into the church to hear the 
gospel. 

If the principle of the indigenous church and the 
church in relation to its members and to the un- 
saved is applied to the university situation, a total 
Christian message and ministry in the university 
will result; although this is not for one moment to 
suggest that any Inter-Varsity chapter functions as 
a local church, but rather that the same principle 
applies. 

In addition, we must realize that God is sover- 
eign, that He is building His Church, that we are 
not so much working for Him as working with Him 
as fellow-laborers, that He our victorious Lord will 
complete His Church from every race and tribe and 
kindred and people and that we have the glorious 
privilege of being used by Him as He is calling out 
from the world those who are to be His Bride. 

Nothing less than a total Christian message and 
ministry is adequate to meet the totality of the im- 
pact of university life and teaching today. Nothing 
less than a total Christian ministry, as opposed to 
specialized fragmentation, in the long run, is the 
fulfillment of that which God has committed to us 
to give, in His Name, to the world at large, or to 
that smaller and more concentrated world of the 
university. 








GENERAL SECRETARY 
C. Stacey Woods (here speaking with Dr. Doug- 


las Johnson, General Secretary of the British 
IvF) left recently for three months in the Far 
East. As General Secretary of the International 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students Mr. Woods 
will counsel indigenous student movements in 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, Formosa, Korea, 
India, Pakistan, Singapore. Readers are requested 
to pray for these movements and this trip. 


On the university campuses of the United States 
a total Christian ministry will include a clear-cut, 
uncompromising witness to the Person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and to His saving work. Our first con- 
cern must be His glory. Our first concern must be 
that He is named where He is ignored and denied. 


Then the university must be evangelized. And 
what do we mean by evangelization? Or to put it 
in other terms—when is a campus or an individual 
evangelized? It might be possible to run a sound 
truck on to a campus and there broadcast gospel 
messages and Scripture texts so that every student 
would hear. Would every student then be evan- 
gelized? It might be possible to hire a vast audi- 
torium and to bring every student under the sound 
of the gospel of the grace of God. Would every 
student of that university then be evangelized? It 
might be possible to put into the hands of every 
student a gospel tract or better still a copy of the 
Scriptures. Would every student then be evan- 
gelized? Is any person evangelized until he him- 
self, under the quickening work of the Holy Ghost, 
is confronted with the claim and provision of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and until that person, in the 
light of a personal confrontation, either yields and 
submits to the Lord and Savior or turns his back 
upon Him? Evangelism which results in true re- 
generation usually represents a process during 
which the seed is sown and watered and which may 
end in that high moment of crisis when the reaping 
takes place—when the individual is born again. 


There must also be a defense 
Christian faith to students who intellectually doubt 
the revelation of God. 


of the historic 


Christian students as undergraduates must go on 
with God while in university, they must grow up 
into Him, they must face up to His will for their 
lives, they must consider that larger task of world 
evangelism that has been committed to all believers. 
Furthermore, there must be the constant realization 
that the university population is never static, is al- 
ways on the move. Each year a quarter of the uni- 
versity population leaves its ivied walls and goes 
out into the world, and another group enters. Con- 
sequently all of this Christian activity must be ac- 
complished within a framework which is self-per- 
petuating, which is truly indigenous, which will be 
self-sustaining and which, by the grace of God, can 
be maintained until our Savior returns. 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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Mary Beaton, from 


a background of psychology 


and a foreground 
of counseling students, gives 


some helpful suggestions 


= AND COLLEGE! For many of you this is 
the beginning of the fulfillment of a dream which 
has been occupying your thoughts for a long time. 
For others, your attitude is rather neutral, for col- 
lege has always been considered a part of your 
planned education as far as the family is concerned. 

Then there is the large group coming back to 
familiar settings. The quad, the union, the library, 
the dorm are old friends. In the background the 
chem building with its strange odors, the social sci- 
ence hall with its well-marked desks and the audi- 
torium, freshly painted and curtained, beckon for 
renewed patronage. There is a buzz of students 
everywhere. Clothes are new, books are new, peo- 
ple are new yet somehow familiar, and. there is 
much to talk about. 

June and exams seem a long way off. Yet whether 
you are a freshman or a senior, you probably have 
one ideal or goal in common at this time of the 
year. You want to do well academically. Most of 
you are determined that you will do better than last 
year and have already begun to read the beginning 
assignments the prof has given you. So far most 
of the work doesn’t seem as difficult as you were 
told it was going to be or as you imagined, but in 
any case you have made up your mind that you are 
going to study and have already spent several eve- 
nings in the library. Inwardly you are pleased at 
your good start, yet in all minds there is a lurking 
thought and question—“It seems too good to be 
true. I wonder how long it will last?” 
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How 
to 
study 


Can there be any guarantee that the same atti- 
tudes will prevail and that you will be as pleased 
with your academic success in June as you are 
these first few weeks? Above all, I wonder how 
God will evaluate this year of your student life. 
Oh, you might say, I hadn’t thought of Him par- 
ticularly in regard to my studies, but I imagine it is 
important to give Him consideration there as well 
as in the personal-social contacts of campus life. 
THE LET-DOWN 

Before too long you are going to have the ten- 
dency to think or say, “I don’t think I'll do this 
reading, he probably won’t refer to it . . . Why 
don’t I have any desire to study this vocabulary .. . 
This section has no practical use so I won’t spend 
much time on it . . . I think I'll skip that 8 o’clock 
math class and sleep a little longer . . . I'll find 
John and read his lab report conclusions rather 
than spend all afternoon on the thing . . . Perhaps 
I shouldn’t have come to college, I don’t seem to be 
the type to study.” 

While you are at college you will hear a great 
deal about motivation. 

Perhaps a simple maxim is that according to 
your motive will be not only the quality of work 
you do during your four years at college but the 
lasting effect of the knowledge and ability acquired. 
If from the beginning you can have a clear sense 
that college is God’s best place for you for the time 
being and that it is His desire that you live whole- 
heartedly unto Him, many of the above tendencies 











TO A STUDENT IN 1840 


Do get on with your studies. 


your future ministry in great measure, if God spare you. 
sleepy habits of study now, you will never get the better of them. 


Remember that you ‘are now forming the character of 


If you acquire slovenly or 
Do everything in 


its own time. Do everything in earnest: if it is worth doing, then do it with all your 


might. 


until you have seen His face, who is our light, our all. 
(Robert Murray McCheyne) 


teachers and fellow students. 





will be resolved quickly. May you be delivered 
from a “just-get-by” goal and with an open mind 
begin with much curiosity and expectation the four- 
year adventure He has planned for you. 

The Holy Spirit has a wonderful way of translat- 
ing our desiring into doing, our wishful thinking 
into action, as we honestly seek to please God and 
live unto Him rather than for ourselves. 

At the beginning of this school year, many of 
you are afraid. Not only is there fear of failure 
academically, but fear of other students as competi- 
tors and fear of professors as those who are deter- 
mined to reveal your inadequacy. God has spoken 
clearly in His Word regarding such fear. Not only 
has He commanded us to fear not and reassured us 
of His presence, but He has supplanted fear with 
love, power and a sound mind. Most professors are 
friends who long for you to enter into some of the 
facts and mysteries of the universe for yourself and 
will do all they can to stimulate you along these 
lines. Ask God to help you forget grades for this 
year but to learn all that He has for you in any 
field. Academic life then means co-operation with 
your professor rather than antagonism and contin- 
ual strife. If possible, take advantage of his office 
hours to get to know him, to ask questions and dis- 
cover his aims for the course he is teaching. 


NOT FEAR—BUT TRUST 

Fear is contagious and quickly reveals our lack 
of basic confidence in God to do His best through 
us. Yet when we tell God that we trust Him and 
want to please Him in our school work, we must 
realize that He is going to reveal a pattern of ac- 
tion for us that will result in legitimate confidence 
and success. If we call ourselves His people, we 
must be prepared to act in such a way that the 
totality of His possession is revealed. In college, 
this means that our attitude and action regarding 
our academic work will reveal His Lordship as 
clearly as our friendships and our more formal 
ways of introducing others to Him. 


14 


Above all, keep much in the presence of God. 





Never see the face of man 


Pray for others: for your 


Some of you are experiencing deep feelings of 
social inferiority and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to keep your attitudes right regarding the 
place of study. Other strong and persistent thoughts 
and emotional tensions are crowding into your 
mind in such a way that it is hard to desire to learn, 
let alone spend time in profitable study. How im- 
portant it is that day by day, morning by morning 
we appropriate the forgiveness and cleansing which 
the Lord Jesus has made available to us. Whether 
it is your negative reaction to family pressure, sex 
difficulties, inner fears, doubts, idols, do bring them 
to Him that He may give not only forgiveness and 
release, but liberty to concentrate wholeheartedly 
on your privileges and responsibilities of the pres- 
ent. 


COKES, HAMBURGERS, SLUGGISHNESS 

Perhaps your difficulties with study are more 
closely related to your physical condition than you 
realize. Are you dishonoring the Lord in any way 
as far as your eating, sleeping and recreational 
habits are concerned? Too many cups of coffee, 
cokes, hamburgers and milkshakes without regular 
meals can very directly influence your alertness and 
retention. Mental dullness is often directly related 
to physical sluggishness, so for the Lord’s sake it 
is important to keep our bodies functioning at their 
best capacity. 

The amount of sleep you are getting is another 
direct contributing factor to the type of life you 
are living for God. There is little point to praying 
fervently that God will undertake in work that must 
be done when you are yawning and weary from 
staying up until one or two o'clock for bull ses- 
sions. Perhaps we sometimes forget that being a 
disciple of Jesus Christ involves a discipline to 
which those without Him are not subject. 

Some have suggested that in college it is always 
later than you think. However the Lord has given 
us these days with 24 hours in each of them to 
appreciate to the fullest. Many students have found 
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that scheduling the hours of the day has helped 
them to work out a balance so that there is ample 
time for sleep and recreation, yet study is worked 
in naturally so that cramming at the last moment is 
avoided as much as possible. 


A PLACE FREE OF DISTRACTIONS 
Pray that the Lord will direct you as you plan 


what you are going to study or do in that free hour, 
than ask Him for the persistence to put your 
prayers into action. Some have found it helpful to 
have a place that is set apart for study and nothing 
else. Preferably this should be a desk or table that 
causes no distraction with pictures of family, 
friends or holiday memories. Sometimes a piie of 
unanswered letters by the side of a chem book can 
hinder effective study almost completely because of 
the associations which such letters arouse. Have 
enough room so that you can spread your books 
and papers before you. 

A soft easy chair might be ideal for conversation 
in the lounge, but if you want to co-operate with 
your mind and the Lord in your study habits a 
good straight-back chair is more desirable. Many 
of you would be amazed to know how important it 
is that the temperature of the room be right, the 
distractions of noise and music at a minimum, the 
light not too bright or dull. Beware of the false 
economy of second-hand text books and lined paper 
which is cheaper to buy than plain white. Inci- 
dental factors? Not so, if you are seriously want- 
ing to honor the Lord through your learning ex- 
periences this year. Your freshman habits along 
this line will probably follow you all through col- 
lege, so begin on the best basis possible right away. 

After you are seated with your book and papers 
before you and have prayed that the Lord will help 
you to make the most of the time before you, begin 
work. There is no need to be concerned with the 
immediate practical value of what you are study- 
ing, for the Lord has a wonderful way of exposing 
us to many areas of thinking that are not to be 
directly of use. Many times He is laying a founda- 
tion for future learning and understanding. It is 
good to have a goal as to how much is to be accom- 
plished in the time that you have, but ask the Lord 
to help you to keep it reasonable. If you want to be 
an active learner rather than one who is just pas- 
sively absorbing, do use a notebook extensively. 
Your hand-writing will deteriorate quickly enough 
in college if you are not careful, so do determine to 
keep it as good as possible. 
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SPEED UP YOUR READING 

Some read slowly and cannot help but get dis- 
couraged quickly regarding the little ground you 
are covering. You have a tendency to pronounce 
each word separately and may have been told that 
you have many regressive eye movements as well as 
short spans of perception, so that reading for Eng- 
lish or history has become a very laborious project 
and you would rather stick to math or chem. Per- 
haps these suggestions will be helpful. Deliberately 
narrow your gaze to the middle two-thirds of the 
page of a book, then practice reading phrases and 
sentences rather than words, realizing you are bas- 
ically concerned with ideas not words. Then prac- 
tice, practice and practice doing this until there is 
noticeable increase in your speed of reading and 
comprehension. Such a project takes much pa- 
tience and persistence, but God is able to help you 
in both these areas in a wonderful way. Ask that 
you might receive, then act! 

Most students find it helpful on first reading of 
material to make a rapid survey or skim, neglecting 
the details but getting the broad principles which 
are presented and thus the overall purpose the au- 
thor has in mind. Then they read more slowly and 
thoroughly, taking notes of important points or the 
main thoughts of each paragraph. It is possible to 
be open-minded while you are reading and study- 
ing, yet to be thinking critically of what the author 
is presenting. Try to be aware if he is distinguish- 
ing between fact and opinion, or if his conclusions 
follow logically the evidence he has presented. Do 
you agree with him? If not, why not? Are you 
willing to be influenced by his presentation? On 
what basis? 


“WHAT AM I LEARNING?” 

Some of you are concerned that although you 
might enjoy and appreciate reading, your memory 
for the subject and your ideas associated with it 
will be short-lived. Perhaps the best remedy for 
this is to make certain that you clearly get the 
meaning of what you are reading. Every so often, 
pause for a moment and ask yourself: what am I 
learning? Later on, will I be able to tell my friend 
or roommate what I have been studying? When 
we study with the intention of recalling, it is amaz- 
ing how much more clearly ideas become a part of 
it. Take every opportunity to recite in class, to 
share with others what you are learning, knowing 
assuredly the soundness of the principle that telling 

(Continued on page 32, column 1) 








MEMORY 
(Continued from page 2) 


Gerard uses. But he points out that we are not yet 
sure whether this is possible. It may be that the 
only thing we can do is to close the door against 
the conscious recovery of past impressions by some 
kind of inhibitive process. 


Yet it seems that the Word of God has something 
to tell us about this. One of the characteristics of 
our age is that ordinary people have a sense of 
guilt but no sense of sin. This is not absurd. Psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists recognize it frequently. 
It is as though something deep within the soul tells 
the individual that something very wrong has been 
done, but the soul is unable to discover the cause 
of this burdened conscience because the man who 
possesses the soul has lived so long in an atmos- 
phere which laughs at the concept of sin. Every- 
thing is relative, he has been told. There is no ab- 
solute standard, no final truth, no unchanging court 
of appeal, no ultimate Judge. When one denies an 
absolute moral law, sin ceases to have any positive 
meaning. But God has implanted in every soul that 
which warns when the absolute moral law has been 
transgressed. The warning signal remains to cast a 
pall over the soul, but the mind is not able to per- 
ceive any cause. Accepting these popular fancies, 
psychologists and psychiatrists in the past have 
found themselves unable to treat the patient suc- 
cessfully, for denying the real cause they cannot 
possibly prescribe treatment for the effect. 

But once a man comes to realize sin for what it 
is, then he has got at the root of his problem, and 
there is hope for a remedy. This remedy lies in 
forgiveness. 

Now this is not to deny, for one moment, that 
there are mental illnesses which are not directly the 
result of a sense of guilt. Some mental illnesses 
arise from ill treatment by others, or from acci- 
dents during life, in which injury to the brain tis- 
sue has disorganized that amazing mechanism. But 
there are a number of very remarkable instances in 
which forgiveness instantly brought mental health. 
It is worthy of note that the Hebrew word for 
“peace” and “health” is identical. And sickness is 
quite literally dis-ease. 

But the kind of forgiveness involved here is not 
that which passes for forgiveness between men. 
Though a friend may forgive a friend for an in- 
jury done to him, the doer may find it impossible 
to forgive himself. Every sin is in a sense a sin 








against ourselves . . . This is often the most dis- 
tressing part of failure, and sometimes the burden 
of it becomes so intolerable that a release is sought 
by suicide. A man may be tortured for years be- 
cause of some sinful action committed against a 
person whose forgiveness can no longer be acquired 
because of death. How many men have suffered 
agonies because of remembrance of an unkind word 
or deed against a loved one now long since gone to 
the grave? We cannot forgive ourselves in such 
instances, and those wronged cannot forgive us. 
Then who can? 


There is one unique feature about the ministry 
of the Lord Jesus, one power He had, which was 
the supreme evidence of His real nature. He for- 
gave men. They came to Him and went away for- 
given. They knew it. Inwardly they knew it! No 
one ever came back and said, “Lord, I know You 
said it was all right, and that I was forgiven... 
but—somehow I cannot forgive myself ... I can- 
not forget what I’ve done.” No one ever came back 
with this question. His forgiveness went deep down 
into the unconscious, and the very recollection was 
purged. It was a case of expunging that which was 
forgiven. Even God said He would remember them 
no more! He promised to “blot them out.” This 
is the kind of term one might use in speaking of 
the pages of a book which had dirty marks on 
them. What an amazing thing God’s forgiveness is! 


That is why the child of God can face the Judg- 
ment without fear. We shall pass into eternity not 
so much with a consciousness of sin forgiven, but 
without a recollection of sin. If God says, “Their 
sins and their iniquities will | remember no more” 
(Hebrews 10:17), it must mean that we shall for- 
get them also. It could not be otherwise, for He 
knoweth our thoughts afar off, and should such a 
recollection ever occur in heaven in anyone of His 
saints, God would at once remember them also. 
Indeed the New Covenant differs from the Old in 
this very thing, for the Sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment were to keep alive a remembrance of sins 
(Hebrews 10:3) and the Sacrifice in the New to 
make it possible to forget. 


But this forgetting, this total “washing away” is 
still future. It would not do for us to be permitted 
to forget all the past failures. We should be proud 
and foolish and unteachable. Yet even so, God our 
Father only permits recollection of those which He 
can use for our chastening that we might be made 
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perfect. All sin is cleansed by the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, and that cleansing is the secret of the peace 
which passeth understanding, and which the psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists—indeed “the world”— 
cannot give. 

It is remarkable that we have only one record in 
Scripture of a conversation in hell; and here (Luke 
16:25) the condemned man is invited to “Re- 
member .. .” 


Yet we still do not really understand these things. 
We see through a glass darkly. We can only won- 
der, and think, and study the Word of God and 
thank Him that in His economy men have been 
raised up with the desire and the means to investi- 
gate things for us which in the light of the Word 
of God we may use for our own increased under- 
standing of His ways. 

But surely, no man has failed to take refuge in 
the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus which He made of 
Himself and which the Father accepted as the 
ground for our forgiveness can face the possibility 
of once more reliving every moment of his life be- 
fore God and all the Hosts of Heaven. Naked and 
alone, how terrible it would be to recall every epi- 
sode, every mean thought, every unholy emotion, 
every weakness, every lust, every hate, every mo- 
ment of anger and envy — when “the Books are 
opened.” 


But thank God, “the Scripture saith, Whosoever 
believeth on Him shall not be ashamed” (Romans 
10:11), and the same Scripture has also these won- 
derful words, “I, even I, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not 
remember thy sins” (Isaiah 43:25). END 

1 Creative Evolution, Modern Library Series, N. Y., 1944, 
BW. 
2“What is Memory,” Dr. Ralph Gerard, Director of the 


Neuro-Psychiatric Institute at the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, Scientific American, Sept., 1953, p. 118 ff. 


3 Science News Letter, May 15, 1948. 


(Reprinted by permission from Evangelical Christian) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

(Continued from page 9) 
his forest, and of his fruitful field, both soul and 
body” (Isaiah 10:17, 18). 


AN OCTAVE OF COMPREHENSION 

But God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all. If we think of light in the fullest sense of 
the whole sweep of electro-magnetic radiations, the 
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metaphor becomes charged with fullest meaning. 
What little comprehension we can have of God is 
but the little octave of “visible” light in the middle 
of the great range of light to which we are insen- 
sitive. To judge God by our limited and imperfect 
perception of Him is more foolish than it would be 
to reckon the nature and properties of light, in the 
widest sense, in terms of the tiny waveband to 
which alone our eyes are sensitive. The fact that 
we cannot see God is no proof that He does not 
exist—neither can we see the infra-red and ultra- 
violet and all the other wavebands of “invisible” 
light. As with those “invisible” rays, so with God: 
we cannot see Him, but we know that He is. The 
bow in the cloud was the visible token of God’s 
covenant with His creatures (Genesis 9:13), but be- 
yond the rainbow, beyond our imperfect and it may 
be transient perception of His presence, though all 
be dark to us, there still is God. 

Those various categories of invisible rays, do 
they not speak to us powerfully of God? Think of 
those infra-red rays that can pentrate the obscur- 
ing fog: do they not recall the affirmation of the 
Beloved Disciple: “In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men. And the light shineth in 
darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not” 
(John 1:4, 5). Or the declaration of the Psalmist: 
“If I do say that darkness shall me cover from thy 
sight, Then surely shall the very night about me be 
as light. Yea, darkness hideth not from thee, but 
night doth shine as day: To thee the darkness and 
the light are alike alway” (Psalm 139:11, 12). 

We recall the heating power of those invisible 
infra-red radiations, and we think of that evening 
when two men companied with Another on the road 
to Emmaus: “But their eyes were holden that they 
should not know him . . . And they said one to 
another, Did not our heart burn within us, while 
he talked with us by the way, and while he opened 
to us the scriptures?” (Luke 24:16, 32). 

Or the Hertzian waves, whose messages annihi- 
late distance and people the crowded ether around 
us: “Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is to bring Christ down from above: ) 
Or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what 
saith it? The word is nigh thee even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart” (Romans 10:6-8). Think of the 
radio messages flashing about us, voices inaudible 
to our ears unless we have a radio tuned in to re- 

(Continued on page 27, column 2) 
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ae MAN ALONE the responsible agent in his actions, 
free in his volition to good or evil, and thus the 
arbiter of his moral destiny? Or is God exercising 
His omnipotence and omniscience in every human 
affair? 

This question, phrased in various ways and often 
propounded as a different problem from what it 
really is, has been a source of controversy from an- 
cient times to this very moment; it has caused di- 
vision, hatred and stumbling to Christians in all 
the times of Church history. Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas and many other theologians grappled with 
this problem which has continued to be a stumbling 
block to the faith of many. 


The most deliberate and definite introduction of 
predestination as a doctrinal tenet was the work 
largely of John Calvin of Geneva, from whom the 
name Calvinism (for the predestination doctrine) 
was derived. Since I am not a theologian (although 
I am a Calvinist), and can make no pretensions to 
thorough knowledge on this subject, it is not my 
aim to discuss the complete implications of the doc- 
trines of man’s moral responsibility and of God’s 
sovereignty in the universe, but instead to encour- 
age Christians, and especially those in universities, 
to face up to the problem and see it for what it is. 


Many, I am sure, will congratulate themselves 
that they are not “Calvinists” shortly after we get 
into this discussion, because thereby much apparent 
difficulty is avoided. However, any Christian who 
reads the Scriptures with an inquiring heart will 
realize soon that there are statements which teach 
God’s foreknowledge, predetermination and omnip- 
otent influence in the universe, and that to deny this 
is to hide one’s head, ostrich-like, in the warm sand 
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of deliberate ignorance of the truth. I think that 
almost all of us, if we thought out the implications 
of such passages as Ephesians 1, would find we 
were Calvinists to some degree. 

I think it is high time that Christians stop retreat- 
ing before the onslaught of unbelievers who are 
sure that this problem of predestination and moral 
responsibility is unsolvable, and provides an “im- 
possible contradiction” which invalidates the Chris- 
tian position (this last expression can be a horrible 
trap unless we remember that our only position is, 
as our beloved brother Paul so often emphasizes, 
in our Lord Jesus Christ). We are often either con- 
founded or ashamed before those non-Christians 
who feel they have found the Achilles’ heel of our 
faith in this problem. I speak from experience, and 
only in the past year or two have I been able to see 
my way clear to stand ground unashamed at this 
point. Now, of course this is not the best way to 
witness; but sometimes the question is brought up, 
and it is a good thing to “have always an answer 
ready to anyone that asks of us.” I feel that the 
Lord has helped me to see where the real trouble 
lies, at least in part, and it is my desire that others 
may also have similar confidence in the shining 
wisdom of our God. 

That predestination apparently poses a serious 
problem must be recognized as true, regardless of 
how we might like to avoid it. If God is responsi- 
ble for bringing about the desires of man’s heart to 
turn toward Himself, then, by not causing a man 
to seek Him, He must also allow or determine the 
turning away from Himself. Thus, it is argued, man 
is really not anything but a tool in the determined 
plan of things, so how can he be held accountable 
for his deeds? This is a conundrum, whose answer 
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just is not available to the closed system of standard 
rational argument. 

To understand how the problem may be an- 
swered, we must ignore its face value, and go deep 
to its roots. We must inquire why we find such a 
problem, and how it has taken hold to trouble our 
hearts. The method of attack is an extremely pow- 
erful one, especially in these modern days, because 
it goes right to the strongholds of those most dog- 
matic of philosophers, the logical positivists. The 
very core of their beliefs, the truth of science, is 
involved, and the answer is in the form of a lesson 
from modern physics: the dual nature of light. 


THE DUAL NATURE OF LIGHT 

Man’s scientific knowledge about light perhaps 
began to be expanded by a Dutch scientist, Chris- 
tian Huygens, who found that many of the phe- 
nomena of the science of optics could only be ex- 
plained by assuming that light was a form of “wave 
motion”—that is, it behaves as though it were mo- 
tion propagated through space in the form of os- 
cillating waves. The analogy of a wave came from 
the common phenomenon of water ripples on the 
surface of a pond. Let us consider further such a 
water wave: 

(1) We may speak of the wave velocity—that is, 
the rate at which a crest or a trough travels across 
the surface. 

(2) We may measure the intensity—that is, the 
relative height of the crests and depths of the 
troughs. 

(3) We may measure the distance between crests 
or troughs—this is called the “wave-length.” 

Now, suppose we have in a pond a source of rip- 
ples, which spread out in even circles from the 
source at the center. Traveling outward from it, 
the crests and troughs pass by any given point in 
regular succession, crest after trough after crest, 
etc. Now, suppose we bring up another source at a 
suitable close distance from the original source. 
Further suppose that this source makes ripples of 





the same intensity and wave length as the first. 
If this is done, then we shall find that at some 
points on the pond the troughs from the first source 
and from the second source will arrive at exactly 
the same time, and the crests will also coincide. The 
net result will be that troughs and crests will be 
doubled in size at those points. On the other hand, 
there will also be some points where crests from 
one will coincide always with troughs from the 
other, and vice versa, and as a result no motion will 
occur at those points. This wave phenomenon is 
called “interference.” This is one of the phenom- 
ena which light exhibits; if we take two pinholes 
near each other and illuminate them properly, we 
shall find places where no light is falling, although 
with only one pinhole these places are illuminated. 
A moment’s consideration will reveal that if light 
were a stream of particles, this effect could not pos- 
sibly take place. 

The wave nature of light continued to be vindi- 
cated as time went on, until in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century James Clerk Maxwell estab- 
lished further the electromagnetic nature of light 
waves. The question of the wave n@ure of light was 
settled, so it seemed, for good. 

Then in 1887 came the first of the experiments 
which upset the classical applecart—the discovery 
of the photoelectric effect. Continued experiments 
established one thing beyond the shadow of a 
doubt: when light interacts with the world, it does 
not behave like a wave, but instead acts as if it con- 
tained little packages of light energy, or particles, 
traveling all together. These little packages are 
called quanta of light. To assume that light is a 
wave motion here leads to completely wrong results. 

Now, let us ask an embarrassing question: is 
light particles, or is it a wave motion? Is it both? 
Or is it neither? To be technically correct, the sci- 
entist would have to answer “Neither.” It is, he 
would say, something which can be treated as waves 
in some cases, but in others must be regarded as 
composed of particles. The reason is that we really 
do not fully understand the nature of light; our 
minds cannot grasp the nature of light except to 
describe it in one way or the other. To attempt to 
combine the two descriptions on the basis of their 
respective natures leads to the remarkable result 
that light is a sort of “impossible contradiction.” 

Yet science does not find this state of affairs un- 
bearable or even embarrassing. Why? Simply be- 
cause (1) light exists, all the same; (2) the experi- 
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mental results can be explained on the basis of the 
proper choice for the nature of light. Further, we 
see that the trouble lies not in light being “impos- 
sible,” but only in our minds and their under- 
standing. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE CONTRADICTION? 

The picture then that I would present is that the 
“impossible contradiction” of predestination and 
moral freedom and responsibility is not something 
which requires us to discard one or the other; nor 
is it something wrong with God’s doing, but only 
represents the limitations of our minds and their 
understanding. We ought to humble ourselves and 
know that “Jehovah, HE is Gop,” and that for us or 
any other men to limit Him to our pitiful intelli- 
gence is more than stupid; it is sinful and blas- 
phemous as well. 

Who are we men, to tie God to our limited think- 
ing and to Aristotle’s principle of apparent non- 
contradiction? We must remember that God made 
the physical universe, and that includes the mathe- 
matics and the logic of it as well; He made Aris- 
totle’s principle, as well as Aristotle. He is outside 
and beyond it all. Remember what Satan said to 
Eve: “Ye shall be as gods.” Skeptical man has set 
his judgment and his contradiction principle up in 
mighty splendor to cast down if possible the Lord 
of heaven as being “illogical” and then solemnly to 
declare Him an “impossible contradiction.” God 
has no use for such thinking, for to Him it is fool- 
ishness (I Corinthians 1:25; Psalm 53:1). 

Try the following syllogism, using both sets of 
substitutions (given at the end of the skeleton) : 

We know from (1) that (2) ~ 3; but we 
also know from (3) that (4) . The 
straight concepts of (5) and (6) lead to 
contradictory results. However, (7) has both 

(5) and (6) as characteristic descrip- 
tions. Since both cannot be true, (7) _ is con- 
tradictory and therefore is not a correct idea. It 
may even be, and probably is, that (7) is 
unreal. 

First substitution (to which most so-called in- 
tellectuals will subscribe) : 

(1) quotations from Scripture 

(2) God predestines actions 

(3) quotations from Scripture 

(4) man is morally responsible for his actions 

(5) predestination 

(6) free will and moral responsibility 


(7) Christian belief 
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Second substitution (to which no one but an 
idiot would subscribe) : 


(1) experiments 

(2) light is a wave motion 

(3) experiments 

(4) light is composed of particles 
(5) wave nature 

(6) particle nature 

(7) light 


I do not think it is by accident that the idea of 
light is a symbol of the truth of God and of His 
nature in the Scriptures. The analogy we have 
seen seems to me to be a part of that beautiful pic- 
ture. But we must realize that our faith is not rest- 
ing in these rational things, too often so dry and 
lifeless, but in the depths of love each of us has 
known to some extent, who can say with St. Paul: 
“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
came poor, that we through his poverty might be 
rich.” END 
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By JAMES REAPSOME 


W irs THE BEGINNING of a new school year, sev- 
eral hundred thousand high school graduates are 
getting their first taste of American college life. 
They are launching upon a four-year course of 
study that slightly less than half of them will finish, 
according to present statistics. 

College personnel advisors and guidance experts 
are agreed that a major reason why so many stu- 
dents who enter college do not graduate is that the 
new student fails to make a proper personal ad- 
justment to the many new situations he faces in 
college. 

If this is true of the average non-Christian fresh- 
man, it is even more especially true of the Christian 
student who is beginning college life. The student 
who knows Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior is not 
only faced with the same areas of adjustment as 
the non-Christian, but in addition he also must re- 
late his Christian experience and testimony to the 
new collegiate society and environment. 

Therefore, it is important that the new college 
student realize first of all that he is going to meet 
problems and situations far different from high 
school, and that unless he is willing to make the 
proper adjustments he will find himself in difficulty. 
The new student will help himself considerably if 
he takes up college life willing to adapt himself, 
rather than with the attitude of one who feels that 
the college will conform to his way of living. 

In one college it was found that two-thirds of the 
students dismissed had greatly over-estimated their 
abilities in self-concept reports as freshmen. This 
does not mean that there should be doubts about 
one’s ability to handle the new situation, but it does 
call for sober reflection upon the problems to be 
faced, especially for the Christian. As one guid- 
ance counsellor expressed it, “The adjustments de- 
manded by his new environment are difficult even 
for the well-adjusted student.”? 

Of course, the problems of adjustment vary from 
student to student, depending upon a number of 
factors, such as whether he is a resident or com- 


new situations and adjustment 
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is difficult. 


muter (the commuter does not have nearly so great 
a social adjustment to make), his type of home 
life, his previous Christian experience and service, 
his high school academic work and his own char- 
acter and personality. Something that requires seri- 
ous adjustment on the part of one student may not 
even pose a problem for another. And even though 
the things to be mentioned here apply primarily to 
the resident student away from home, there are 
several basic things about college life that are ap- 
plicable to all new students. What, then, are some 
of the new situations to which the college freshman 
must adjust, and what steps can the Christian stu- 
dent take to meet them? 


IMPERSONAL SURROUNDINGS 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes the new stu- 
dent is the impersonality of college life. College is 
more impersonal than high school. The freshman 
has been described as “a stranger and afraid in a 
world he never made.” He wants to know where 
he fits into his new surroundings. The old familiar 
high school group has been broken up and he is in 
a sea of strange faces. 


Going to college is a step away from parental 
authority and a step toward independence. It is a 
transition from relative dependency to a situation 
which demands independent thought, action, and 
study. The freshman is thrown more upon his own 
resources than ever before. He must make more 
decisions for himself. New habits are formed. 


Meeting new people and making new friends play 
important roles in freshman adjustment. There is 
the common desire of all new students to be ac- 
cepted by the others. If this is to be done, it in- 
volves overcoming any previous class, locality or 
cultural differences. In addition to new classmates, 
there also are new teachers. 


A big factor in adjustment is the proper use of 
the newly acquired freedom and social opportunity. 
Frequently there is the urge to lay aside “old-fash- 
ioned, childish” restraints in morals and to disre- 


Yet the Christian faces greater problems. 









gard old ideas that haven’t been proven by “sci- 
ence.” 

Along with his social adjustments, the freshman 
is faced with new academic situations. There is 
the introduction to new subjects and new fields of 
learning. There are new methods of instruction and 
increasing demands for self-directiveness and efh- 
ciency in study. In college a greater share of the 
responsibility for learning and assimilation is left 
with the student. 

In many cases the standards of work and schol- 
arship are higher. Textbooks are more difficult. 
Individual study methods comprise a great part of 
proper adjustment to college. 

The Christian student has added problems in re- 
lation to his own life and testimony as a Christian, 
in relation to social pressure, and in relation to the 
effect of non-Christian scholarship in the fields of 
arts and sciences upon the historic Christian faith. 


REPRESENTING JESUS CHRIST 

It is assumed that the Christian student wants 
his college life to be used of God. This involves a 
realization that God has definite purposes in his 
being on a particular campus, and that being a 
Christian does make a difference in college. 
Whether he realizes it or not, the Christian student 
is a representative—favorable or unfavorable—of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

During his years of college life the Christian 
student has a peculiar responsibility and an un- 
paralleled opportunity in relation to his fellow stu- 
dents—Christian and non-Christian. If he desires 
to be built up in his faith, if he wants to be an 
encouragement to other Christians, and if he seeks 
to obey the Biblical teaching to have fellowship 
with believers in Christ, he can accomplish these 
things by associating with a Biblically-sound evan- 
gelical group. If such a group exists on his cam- 
pus, he thus supports a group testimony for Christ 
to the non-Christians and plays a vital part in the 
edification of himself and fellow believers through 
group prayer, Bible study and other group activi- 
ties. 

Hand in hand with his group activities (or indi- 
vidually if he is on a campus without a group), 
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the Christian student should carry on his personal 
prayer, Bible study, and witness. His success or 
failure, spiritually speaking, hinges upon these 
three things. To accomplish them requires disci- 
pline, faithful waiting upon God for His enabling 
power, and a daily walk in fellowship with Him. 

The Christian student needs to witness for the 
Lord Jesus by word and by deed. His witness ought 
to flow from his own vital relationship to Christ, 
and from his love for the Saviour. He should be 
motivated by love for Christ and love for fellow 
students, realizing that his classmates are lost with- 
out Christ and that while he is in college it is his 
responsibility to gain their friendship and confi- 
dence, that he may point them to Christ by a sim- 
ple, clear explanation of the gospel. He needs to 
learn that for the most part the non-Christian stu- 
dent, indifferent and unchurched, can be reached 
only by other Christian students. 


A NEW ENVIRONMENT—NEW METHODS 

Of course, the Christian student should gear his 
group and personal activities and testimony to his 
new collegiate environment. His witness ought not 
to be superficial, but genuine. Some things that 
were appropriate and useful in his high school 
group witness may need to be re-evaluated. His 
message, that is, the gospel, does not change, but 
his method of presenting it — particularly group 
presentation — needs to be adjusted from high 
school to college. 

Socially, the Christian student is often caught 
between a desire not to compromise or lower his 
standards and a desire to be accepted by his non- 
Christian classmates and roommates. Certain ac- 
tivities are questioned. He is encouraged by non- 
Christians to have a good time at the expense of 
studies and morals. The spirit of investigation and 
experiment is carried from the classroom into so- 
cial relationships. 

In dormitory life there is a strong urge to lay 
aside prayer, Bible study and Christian witness. 
The Christian student fears ridicule. Social pres- 
sure is powerful. He wants to have fun, and yet—. 

In such a situation the Christian student who de- 
sires to please God in all that he does needs to seek 


Bad driving is, in the eyes of Christian men, a sin against God and against God’s crea- 


tures, which daily adds to the suffering, sorrow and bereavement of the world. 
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his Lord’s will first of all before engaging in any- 
thing that may be harmful. He should not con- 
demn his non-Christian friends for what they do, 
nor should he remain aloof from them in his own 
little circle of Christians. He ought to seek friend- 
ship and try to share activities that will not be 
detrimental to his Christian profession. His goal 
should be to attract, not repel, unbelievers to Christ. 
With this in view, he should try not to make a 
parade of his Christianity. He needs to maintain 
his personal prayer and Bible study, but not in an 
obnoxious way. He ought to face ridicule and the 
possibility of being ostracized, realizing that in 
place of these his non-Christian friends will prob- 
ably have respect for and confidence in him. 


REPLACEMENTS FOR FAITH 
The Christian student faces further problems in 


the classroom. His faith is attacked by more than 
a few agnostic or atheistic professors. Faith is re- 
placed by reason, the scientific method and experi- 
mentation. He is told not to draw conclusions until 
he has sufficient evidence. And yet the evidence he 
receives in class is far from objective. It is highly 
slanted against historic, Biblical Christianity. Some- 
times the Bible is attacked and denied. Only in 
very rare cases does he get a fair presentation of 
all the facts. Experts in any field speak with au- 
thority on Christianity, even though they may not 
know the basic facts which the Bible teaches. 

The Christian student may stand up in class and 
speak out against this to defend his position, or 
he may remain quiet, choosing to present the gos- 
pel under more favorable circumstances to his stu- 
dent friends, who for the most part are more open 
than the professors. Generally, the latter course is 
more successful. Constant bickering in class may 
only alienate those he is trying to win. 

To confirm his faith in the face of intellectual 
problems, the Christian student needs to seek help 
from books by Christian scholars so that he may 
learn the reasons for his beliefs. (Publications es- 
pecially prepared for the university student may be 
obtained either at the booktable or by writing to 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1444 North As- 
tor Street, Chicago 10, or 30 St. Mary Street, 
Toronto 5.) He should read and discuss the prob- 
lems with other Christians, perhaps with a Chris- 
tian professor, or with a speaker at a group meet- 
ing or conference, thus learning the false premises 
upon which many of the classroom attacks are 


based. 
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iT 1S HIS WILL 


That I should cast my care on Him each day. 


He also tells me not to cast my confidence away. 
But, Oh! how foolishly I act if taken unawares, 
I cast away my confidence and carry all my cares. 


I Peter 5:7; Hebrews 10:35 


If the Christian student wants to fulfill one of 
the purposes for which God has directed him to 
college, he ought to make an honest effort to get 
the best possible academic training. His objective 
should be to apply himself diligently to his studies, 
not simply for high marks in themselves, but with 
a view toward being a better trained, more proper- 
ly equipped servant of the Lord after graduation. 


THAT OLD ALIBI, NO TIME 

In this connection there frequently arises a con- 
flict in the proper use of time. If the Christian 
student thinks that high school days were crowded 
and busy, he will find college even more so. Time 
is a convenient excuse and alibi for neglecting 
Christian responsibilities in college. God does not 
require more than the student has time to do and 
do well. The Christian student needs to have a 
study schedule, but study need not be so all-inclu- 
sive as to cause neglect of personal and group 
Christian duties. If a student is honest before God 
and seeks God’s direction in the use of his time, 
God will reveal the proper balance between study 
and witness. 

The Christian student often meets another prob- 
lem in relation to Christians at home and to 
churches in the college community. If he wishes to 
have the prayer support of his pastor, friends and 
parents at home, he will keep them informed of his 
needs and of God’s working in his life, as well as 
of the needs of the Christian group on campus and 
the needs of any particular individuals. This home 
tie will often be a source of much blessing and en- 
couragement to him. 


BE SURE THE CHURCH IS BIBLICAL 

Churches in college areas are usually eager to 
have students in their congregations. A sound, 
evangelical church of any denomination, or an in- 
dependent church, can be of invaluable help to the 
Christian student. And the student may find op- 
portunities for service in the church. However, if 
he is conscious of his primary responsibility to 
reach students on the campus for Christ while he 








is in college, he should not become too deeply in- 
volved in church work to the neglect of his witness 
on the campus. 

In the light of these various areas that require 
proper adjustment, the Christian freshman can 
overcome many of the hurdles if he realizes sev- 
eral basic things before he sets foot in his first col- 
lege class. First, he needs God’s strength and guid- 
ance as never before in his life. Second, he is not 
leaving God at home. Third, God has specific pur- 
poses and objectives in sending him to a particular 
college, and he needs to seek these out before the 
Lord in prayer and endeavor to fulfill them. Fourth, 
God desires to use him for His honor and glory on 
the campus. 

The primary need of the freshman entering col- 
lege is to give himself anew to the Lord before 
leaving home for college. All of his own plans and 
desires for college need to be yielded to God. The 
Christian student enters college with various objec- 
tives. He wants to be popular, to make new friends, 
perhaps make some athletic team, fraternity or 
sorority. Some may desire good grades above all 
else. Others want an active social life. Many are 
honestly seeking good academic training. And all 
want to enjoy college. 


USE YOUR KNEES TOO 
However, if the Christian desires to give God 


first place in his life, he should determine before 
the Lord which of these things are the Lord’s will 
for him in college and which are not. Issues like 
these ought to be settled on his knees in prayer. 
Then he will know what activities to enjoy, what 
parties to attend, what friendships to cultivate, how 
to budget his time and money, what place to give 
Bible study, prayer and witness, how to study, and 
how to live in the close associations of dormitory 
and classroom life. 

Basically, then, the problem of adjustment to 
college life for the Christian student is a matter 
of proper adjustment to the Lord. He needs to re- 
member God’s first claim upon his life, his time, 
his activities, and, in fact, upon all that he says. 
thinks, and does. His aim should be the honor and 
glory of God in all things (I Corinthians 10:31). 

The Christian student needs to realize that he is 
not his own, because Christ purchased his salvation 
with His death; and that he should not live for 
himself, but for the One who died for Him (I Cor- 
inthians 6:19, 20; II Corinthians 5:15). On this 


basis, he will not only be able to adjust to college 
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life, but he also will be able by the indwelling pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit to accomplish God’s will for 
his life on the campus. 

Guidance advisors suggest that new students have 
their objectives well defined upon entering college. 
In line with this, the Christian should have two 
basic objectives. First, to bear faithful witness to 
the Lord Jesus Christ by telling others of Him by 
life, by group activities, by friendships and by 
studies. Scond, to get the best possible academic 
training for a future career. 


With these purposes as a foundation, God can 
make college life for a Christian four years of ex- 
treme blessing and spiritual growth. These objec- 
tives do not preclude having good times, making 
friendships, joining groups, or taking part in ath- 
letics or other activities. If God is put first and if 
the Lord Jesus is given pre-eminence in the Chris- 
tian student’s life, it will insure his having the best 
possible time in college anyone could have. END 

1M. D. and J. A. Woolf, The Student Personnel Pro- 
gram, New York, 1953, p. 263. 

- Ibid, p. 263. 


—————__—. 


A TOTAL MINISTRY 
(Continued from page 12) 

Another problem that faces us is this: because 
the universities are so much the object of propa- 
ganda of every kind, university authorities very 
properly are on the qui vive to exclude outside 
agencies and to prevent their students from being 
victimized by external propaganda of any kind. As 
a consequence, the good is often excluded with the 
bad. Sometimes the specialist is denied the right to 
work on campus, and even if he is given this per- 
mission, it is only for a week or two. What is 
needed is a continuing ministry through the months 
and years. 

In spite of the heartbreaking frustration of im- 
mature Christians, visionless Christians, carnal 
Christians, for the long-pull university evangelism 
must be a grass-roots movement of Christian stu- 
dents, by Christian students, and for students, and if 
the believers in a university fail, is this any different 
from the failure of Christians anywhere else? 

There are those who would deny that the average 
undergraduate is capable of such a ministry. But 
is this not to deny the effectiveness of God, the Holy 
Spirit in a believer? After all, God’s work is not 
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done by man. It is done by God working through 
man. Any work that counts for eternity, that stands 
the test of time, will be God’s work; and God’s work 
must be done in His way if it is to be His work. 
The need today is for Christians rightly to under- 
stand not only God’s message but God’s program for 
this age, and God’s method. The need is for Spirit- 
filled university undergraduates with a clear vision 
and unbounded faith, who will accept the responsi- 
bility God has committed to them; but in addition 
there is an urgent need for a great army of the 
Christian public to pray for these students, to pray 
that God will raise up effective undergraduate lead- 
ers, and that He will strengthen this witness so that 
it may be effective in winning men and women to 


Christ. 


More than seventy years ago a group of under- 
graduates at Cambridge University in England 
united for witness to Jesus Christ. Without a break 
this student witness has been maintained by under- 
graduates themselves, and in 1954 it is stronger and 
more effective than ever before in its history. Fif- 
teen years ago on a number of United States cam- 
puses, in a somewhat similar way, American stu- 
dent united for a similar purpose. Today an effec- 
tive student witness is carrying on with continued 
blessing from God on these campuses. Each year 
we see additional colleges and universities where 
Christian undergraduates are being led by God to 
pioneer such a student witness for the Savior. 


During this short span of years, God has blessed 
and today there are men and women on the mission 
fields of the world, men and women in our churches, 
who ten or twelve years ago found Christ through 
the ministry of Inter-Varsity and then were led to 
respond to God’s call to serve Him. 

God is still using consecrated minorities, whether 
in the university or anywhere else. The call is for 
Christians to realize that eternal blessing results 
from abandonment to God, obedience to His com- 
mand, and a dependence upon Him and upon the 
method of the Holy Spirit, rather than for us to 
rethink Christianity in twentieth century terms and 
for us to adopt the success philosophy, techniques, 
and salesmanship of a materialistic age. END 


(Reprinted by permission from Our Hope) 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

(Continued from page 17) 
ceive them, and then remember the still voice of 
God—are we “tuned in” to Him? 

Or those ultra-violet rays of the sunlight with 
their health-giving and disease-resisting powers: 
“The Lord’s my light and saving health,” sang 
David (Psalm 27:1); and to Malachi was the 
promise given: “But unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in 
his wings” (Malachi 4:2). 

The penetrating X-rays speak to us: “for the 
word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart” (Hebrews 4:12). 

And then those mysterious gamma rays and cos- 
mic rays by which men probe the secrets of the 
ultimate structure of matter, do they not remind 
us that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge” (Proverbs 1:7). 

WHAT IS DARKNESS? 

First, what is this thing we call darkness? There 
may be such a thing as absolute darkness, com- 
plete absence of light: such is that land of spiritual 
death to which Job refers in the black passage al- 
ready quoted: “the land of darknes and the shadow 
of death; a land of darkness, as darkness itself; 
and of the shadow of death, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness” (Job 10:21, 22). 
Our Lord Himself said of those who thought they 
had light, but had no light: “If therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness” (Matthew 6:23)! But, ordinarily, what we 
term darkness is but the expression of our own in- 
sensitivity. We are “dark” to the non-visual rays, 
but they are there. In the spiritual life even when 
we see no light, as we say, we know that God is 
there. 

The real nature and relationship of this “dark- 
ness” was brought home to me by my small daugh- 
ter—children sometimes see things clearly that are 
blurred to our older and sophisticated vision—who, 
in the first winter of her walking life, used to take 
my hand as we entered a room in darkness, and 
call out: “Put out the dark, Daddy!” Not: put on 


Let us live as though Christ were crucified yesterday, risen today, and coming tomorrow. 
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the light, but: put out the dark! To her, light was 
the normal thing, to be made visible again when 
dark, the abnormal thing, was taken away. She 
was right. If we are “dark” to God, if we cannot 
see Him or realize His presence, the fault is ours, 
not His. He is there. That which veils God from 
our sight is usually the obscuring darkness of sin: 
“We wait for light, but behold obscurity; for 
brightness, but we walk in darkness. We grope for 
the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we had 
no eyes: we stumble at noon day as in the night; 
we are in desolate places as dead men . . . We look 
for salvation, but it is far off from us. For our 
transgressions are multiplied before thee, and our 
sins testify against us: for our transgressions are 
with us; and as for our iniquities, we know them” 
(Isaiah 59:9-12). But God has a plan to put out 
our darkness: “and the Redeemer shall come to 
Zion” (Isaiah 59:20); and in our day of grace the 
prophet calls to us: “Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee” 


(Isaiah 60:1). 


This darkness can be a very false darkness of 
insensitivity. Men say there is no God because 
they cannot see Him; yet how foolish to deny the 
existence of ultra-violet light, or infra-red light, 
because we cannot see it. How terribly foolish! 
There is a dreadful verse in the Psalms: “He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh” (Psalm 2:4). 

Or it may be a misleading darkness of incompre- 
hension, which leaves us with sadly incomplete 
views about God. Our idea of God must be incom- 
plete, because we are mortal men and women, and 
the limitations of our mortality cannot comprehend 
the infinite, eternal Spirit. We do well to echo the 
prayer of the Psalmist: “Thy servant keep from all 
presumptuous sin” (Psalm 19:13). 

Second, Paul speaks of “That Day.” No man 
hath seen God at any time, but there is a day com- 
ing, when time shall be no more, in which we shall 
see God. What kind of day is that going to be 
for us? 

Can we meet that day with the sure hope of David 
that “. . . in that purest light of thine we clearly 
light shall see” (Psalm 36:9)? Or will the Eternal 
Light blind us and blast us? We shall see God— 
how will He see us? If He sees us as we are by 
nature, then we must face His wrath. But if we are 
in Christ, then “He shall see of the travail of his 


soul, and shall be satisfied” (Isaiah 53:11). 
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There is a remarkable passage in Zechariah (14: 
6, 7): “And it shall come to pass in that day, that 
the light shall not be clear, nor dark”—there will 
be no relative terms then, but the full blaze of eter- 
nal light—“But it shall be one day which shall be 
known to the Lord, not day nor night”—no more 
temporal changes or distinctions, but one perfect 
eternal day—“but it shall come to pass, that at eve- 
ning time it shall be light.” 

The Book of the Revelation speaks of that day, 
of Him who is Light, and in whom there is no 
darkness at all. John, you remember, saw “One 
like unto the Son of man . . . and his countenance 
was as the sun shineth in his strength” (Revelation 
1:13, 16). John saw too, the heavenly city: “And 
the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof” (Revelation 
21:23). And as with the city, so with the citizens: 
“And they shall see his face . . . and there shall be 
no night there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 
light: and they shall reign for ever and ever” (Rev- 
elation 22:4, 5). 

What words can describe what it shall mean, in 
that day, really to see God in all the full splendor 
of His glorious Light? What revelation of God and 
of His eternal purposes shall burst upon our spir- 
itual vision, purified and quickened to perceive the 
infinite range of His glory! Here on earth, our in- 
creasing knowledge of the radiations we call light 
is an instrument of research into further knowl- 
edge. There in heaven, what infinite knowledge and 
wisdom and power will be revealed to us in the light 
of the splendor of God! Words and the imagina- 
tion fail. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him” (I Cor- 
inthians 2:9). “O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
Or who hath been his counsellor? Or who hath first 
given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen” 
(Romans 11:33-36). “For now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face” (1 Corinthians 
13:12)! END 


Reprinted by Permission from The Beginning of Wisdom, 
IvF Publication 
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| = THE CHURCHYARD of St. Mary’s in the little town of 
New Plymouth (New Zealand) is a low, tree-covered hill, from which 
one of the great views of the world may be seen. Thirty miles back, 
in the heart of Taranaki, lies Egmont, New Zealand’s loveliest peak. 
Purple, capped with snow, nine thousand feet of it, symmetrical as 
Fujiyama and sweeping wide to fill the broad horizon, Egmont 
stands majestically alone, with scarce a foothill to disguise its 
heights, thrilling in its immensity. 

The summer afternoon was dying as we watched the mountain 
strip off the wreathing mists and stand muscular and mighty to await 
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the coming night. And twilight was gathering when, 
on our way down to St. Mary’s churchyard, we 
found the grave. Set into the hillside, mossed and 
stained by age, without date or adornment, it boasts 
one simple and pathetic slab. The legend reads: 


CHARLES ARMITAGE BROWN—THE FRIEND OF KEATS 


Tree-filled with oak and cypress, St. Mary’s 
might be in Cumberland or in some New England 
town. Wandering in the dusk among the head- 
stones we began to list those in history who owe 
the survival of their names to their assocation with 
the immortal great. The elegant Maecenas would 
not have lived in history had he not befriended 
Horace and Vergil. No one would have remem- 
bered Atticus had not Cicero made him friend and 
confidant. And what of Boswell, friend of Johnson? 


As though to remind us, the bell for vespers 
pealed, and we thought of the friends of Christ. 
How obscure they were and yet how mighty in their 
friendship. Frederick of Prussia, misnamed “the 
Great,” was moved to write when he considered 
their band: “If twelve ragamuffins were able to 
found a religion which exhibits the greatest foolish- 
ness, surely it should be easy enough to rid the 
world of this absurdity.” Voltaire, to whom the 
letter was addressed, most certainly agreed. And 
yet it is a fair guess that more men and women in 
the world’s millions today know Matthew the tax- 
gatherer, and Peter the fisherman who became the 
friends of Christ, than have ever heard of the sneer- 
ing Frenchman or Frederick of Berlin. 


What Keats’ friendship did for the man whose 
dust lies on the green New Plymouth hill, I cannot 
say. No one seems to know of Charles Armitage 
Brown, and no date marks the grave. Keats died in 
Rome, at the age of 26 in 1821. New Plymouth was 
not even founded until 1841. With the lengthening 
perspective of the years, with each day’s growing 
realization that a dead friend’s voice still spoke and 
touched the hearts of men, Charles Armitage Brown 
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concluded that a friendship had been his life’s deep- 
est experience, cast aside all that can be said in 
truth or charity in the epitaphs of men, and sought 
to live on as “the friend of Keats.” 

Happy is the man who finds a friend. Happier is 
he who finds a friendship which makes him immor- 
tal. Happiest of all is he who finds a friend who 
transforms his life. Such is the part that Christ has 
played in countless human lives. Can anyone doubt 
the inspiration of the New Testament and the truth 
of all it has to say of Jesus Christ, when millions 
of living men could rise today to tell of the power 
of His recorded words to shape heart and mind, 
guide and govern conduct, transform character and 
give significance to life? Nor can those who thus 
testify ever be persuaded that He is dead who spoke 
the vital words. 


It is to introduce Christ to you that I am writing 
this. I write especially for the freshmen, for it was 
in my first year as a student, 32 years ago, that I 
found Christ. It was a year of great discovery, as 
a man’s first year at a university ever is. I can re- 
member the healthy eagerness of mind with which 
I turned to French and Latin literature. I still read 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac and the Epistles of 
Horace with some of the glow of that year about 
them. But most deeply significant of all the year’s 
experiences was that of the month of May, when I 
deliberately decided to be a Christian. In that month 
I reached one of life’s forks, and I took the road 
of faith in Jesus Christ. 


I come, quite frankly, to persuade you to do the 
same. Youth is a time which craves for certainties, 
which demands a cause to live for and a leader to 
follow. Deny such hunger its true and proper food, 
and the starved soul will feed on strange and bitter 
herbs. And yet youth shrinks from counterfeits, 
detects by instinct the tinkling cymbal and the 
sounding brass, and must have its reasons. 


I must therefore meet your fears. Will the friend- 
ship of Christ cramp your lives? I believe that 
many young men and women turn from Christian- 
ity because of a groundless fear that in accepting 
it, they will become odd, different, awkward social- 
ly and rejected of society. Let me frankly admit 
that there are evil things in life which no friend of 
Christ can touch. It was in derision that the “men 
of Christ” first found their name. “Christianoi,” 
cried the degenerate Greeks of Antioch, and pointed 
the finger.. We see hatred peep out in the first his- 
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torical references to the Church in Rome in 64 A.p., 
where Nero fastened the blame for the fire on a 
little group, “hated for their crimes” in slander’s 
wicked phrase; in Ephesus, where the men who 
made silver pagan images found their trade 
harmed; in Pliny’s famous letter from Bithynia 
where, between the lines, we can see the guild of 
butchers, alarmed at the falling off in sales of sac- 
rificial meat, stampeding the state into action by 
anonymous libels. There is no need to remind you 
that Christ was crucified. If therefore you value 
the friendship of evil, popularity with a pagan 
crowd, and the practice of godless things above 
what the Bible calls eternal life, you will not become 
a Christian. “He has a daily beauty in his life 
which makes me ugly,” said lago of Cassio—and 
turned to crush the man who thus rebuked him. 
That is why they crucified Christ, and that is why 
many turn from Him today. 

But this is not a cramping of the life; it is pro- 
tecting it, preserving it from the things which cor- 
rode and harm and in the end destroy. “God so 
loved the world,” runs the text, “that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish;” and that last 
word might be translated “be wasted” or “destroy 
himself.” 

And it must not be forgotten that for things 
abandoned, much is given. When I travelled round 
the world in 1951, I was made aware of the rich- 
ness of Christian fellowship. In three continents I 
found the “men of Christ.” In Florence, under the 
shadow of the Duomo, with Communist slogans 
threatening Stalin’s foes scrawled on the pavement 
outside, and Togliatti harranguing his followers in 
the Piazza del Indiano, we sang Abide with Me and 
joined heart and hand with folk of like faith as 
ourselves. It was the same the world over. In 
Colombo we returned to the ship after a Christian 
service in the home of the Ceylonese second engi- 
neer of the harbor authority, where we worshiped 
with Dutch, Chinese and Indians. As I lay awake 
after climbing into my bunk, I was aware of a 
man’s voice through the partition, “Well,” he said, 
“IT was in three hotels today.” I thought of the 
thrilling day of interest and friendship we had en- 
joyed. Paul says: “I count all things but loss for 
Christ, count them but refuse, that I may win Him.” 

But you may be thinking, would Christianity 
cramp me intellectually? I can only say that faith 
has made me more alive to life. Anyone who cares 
to read my book on Euripides will be immediately 
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aware that I owe any insight I have into Greek 
drama to the molding of my mind by Christian 
thinking. Literature is a more vital experience for 
the Christian. So is art. And I cannot imagine that 
the studies of the scientist are not enlivened by 
faith in a creative Mind. A dimension indeed is 
added to thought. Preoccupied with “how,” science 
has forgotten too often in these latter years to ask 
“why.” Hence the vast powers which lie today in 
the hands of moral dwarfs, amoral “unmen,” (to 
use C. S. Lewis’ word), unfit to use them, because 
a revolt against Christianity has left them stunted 
in soul. 

Remember this: Christ said He was the Truth. It 
follows that no Christian is asked to stiffen his 
mind against any truth. It follows, too, that the 
Christian should more readily apprehend truth. 
And he does. In a world of lies the Christian alone 
is intellectually safe. Let me admit, of course, that 
in the name of Christianity doctrines have been 
taught which are not true, just as in the name of 
science similar error has from time to time been 
propagated. With such we have no concern. The 
truth that is in Christ is alien to no established 
truth. You are called to patience in such matters, 
but never to intellectual dishonesty. 

“You ask me then,” you say, “to accept the Chris- 
tian teaching of a divine Christ, miracles, an in- 
spired Bible?” J do. And the increasing knowl- 
edge of Christ, won only by obedience to Him, 
leaves no doubt of His deity. Nor does honest con- 
templation of that life. Thirty years of teaching 
classics have left me familiar with that vivid world 
of Greece and Rome. I most solemnly assure you 
that my wonder at the uniqueness of Christ daily 
grows. He was more than man. Grant this, and 
you will concede Him powers beyond our own, and 
inspiration to the Book in which the record is 
embedded. 

This is your first year in the university. Life 
seems very long to your impatient feet, but it is 
really tragically brief. The grave which Charles 
Armitage Brown found on the hillside, the sum- 
ming up of life, awaits us all. And the choice of the 
loyalty and allegiance which is destined to color 
life and death and determine their meaning is some- 
thing for which time is far shorter than life itself. 
“Remember now thy Creator,” said Solomon, “in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them.” END 





HOW TO STUDY 
(Continued from page 15) 
is learning. Review in any form is important. 

Your desire to do everything this year as unto 
the Lord will affect your attitude and actions not 
only in private study but also in lectures, labs and 
exams. At the beginning of each lecture, ask the 
Lord to help you to be an active listener for ideas. 
Some profs prefer a lecture method while others 
almost constantly use discussion techniques in their 
presentation. For the lecture, notes should contain 
a complete enough skeleton of the material pre- 
sented so that a classmate who is not able to attend 
may understand what the hour involved. Use your 
own words as far as possible in taking notes, being 
on the alert for distinct topics, sub-topics and key 
words. Abbreviations are most helpful in keeping 
your notes brief. Common endings such as ing, 
tion, ant, can easily become g, n, t. 

As the lecture continues debate mentally with the 
speaker. Do you understand what he is saying? Is 
his train of thought logical? Do you agree with 
him from your own background of knowledge and 
experience? When the class period is discussion, 
it is good to note the trend of the argument and, 
more important, the conclusions. Sometimes the 
notes we take are rather fuzzy and it is good to re- 
write and organize them while the ideas which have 
been presented are still fresh and easy to recall. 


STUDYING FOR EXAMS 
Good notes are an excellent aid to studying for 


exams. They can be underlined and the topics, 
rather than the explanations, memorized if the com- 
prehension of main points has been clear. If you 


A KITCHEN TABLE 


wish to honor the Lord in your exams this year, 
do co-operate with Him on some very simple prin- 
ciples. He does want us to manifest His serenity 
and to show by our attitude that our God is always 
present and available. It is good to be prepared 
for anything that might be asked and plan in ad- 
vance how you will answer them. At least a week 
or so before the exam begin to review the material 
that will be covered. Much of our panic is the re- 
sult of desperate reviewing at the last moment and 
our friends may wonder what has happened to us 
and to our Lord who is supposed to help us in 
every situation. There is a confidence in prayer and 
preparation which enables us to think more clearly 
and to follow directions more accurately. 

If we can be convinced at the beginning of this 
year that God in His love desires the very best for 
us, what a difference it will make in our attitude 
toward study. There is a sense in which the French 
class, the chem lab are an entrustment from Him, 
through which He desires to prove His sufficiency 
and purpose for us. May we become increasingly 
mature in this whole area, taking care of our bodies 
and by His grace making the most of the minds 
and opportunities He has given us. 

Perhaps the words of St. Paul in Colossians 3:17, 
23 present the best guide we have on “How to 
Study.” Whether it be the spoken word in the 
classroom or dorm discussion, or the written report 
or exam, may we be thankful for our privilege of 
learning and living and wholeheartedly use our 
knowledge and opportunities in every way that will 
please the Lord. Learning is doing—not dreaming 
or whining. END 


One Vicar has taken the Lord’s Supper out of the Church into the houses: a kitchen 
table and a few neighbors standing around. The fellowship of the New Testament 
was a fellowship of the Lord’s Table. Can we ever get the fellowship back, unless 
we put the Lord’s Table at the center of it? The same problem is being faced in a 
different way by Bishop Newbigin in South India. There the village fellowships 
are ministered to by lay catechists, who can preach but cannot minister the sacra- 
ments; for the Lord’s Supper, these groups are dependent on the ordained minister, 
who can come round once a month for a hurried visit. Is this the New Testament 
model? It seems that in the early Church, almost anyone, so to speak, could minister 
the Lord’s Supper, and hardly anyone could preach; now we have brought it about, 
especially in the mission field, that almost anyone can preach, and hardly anyone can 
minister the Lord’s Supper. And then we are surprised that we have a topsy-turvy 
Church, and a miserable caricature of fellowship. (Bishop Stephen Neill in Life and 
Work) 
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meeting together to rebel against God and His rule and stubbornly imagine 
they can ultimately reject the Lord Jesus Christ? Cp. Acts 4:25-28. (2) 
(3) Why is 
(4) Compare the 


Instead what should be their attitude and action (vv. 10-12)? 
fear and trembling coupled with service and rejoicing? 


consequences of trust to those of rebellion. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 

GALATIANS (INTROD.) Author: Paul, writing from Antioch in Syria; Date: 
49 A.D.;Destination: the Christian churches at Derbe, Lystra, Iconium and 
Pisidian Antioch in Southern Galatia; Theme: Christian liberty; Key verse: 
Galatians 5:1. (1) 


heathenism, during Paul’s first missionary journey, through the message of 


These Gentile Christians had been converted from 
justification by faith. Now certain Jewish Christians were teaching that for 
full salvation it is necessary to conform to the law. Paul undertakes to cor- 
rect this error and demonstrate that “the just shall live by faith” (3:11). 
(2) Read through the letter at one ‘sitting noting particularly the key words 
law and faith. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3 

GALATIANS 1:1-10 (1) How does Paul introduce himself (v. 1)? What is 
the source of his authority? (2) List the facts concerning the Person and 
work of Christ (vv. 1-4). (3) In what practical ways in your daily life 
should you be looking to Christ to deliver you from the power of “this 
present evil age”? (4) Notice Paul’s absolute certainty of the exclusiveness 
of his message (vv. 8, 9). Is your witness to Christ backed by this same 


sense of commission and assurance of the truth (John 14:6) ? 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 4 

GALATIANS 1:11-24 (1) As you read Paul’s autobiography, look for all the 
proofs he gives of God’s working in his life apart from the other Apostles. 
(2) For historical background on vv. 13-16 read the account of Paul’s con- 
version in Acts 9:1-6. (3) For what purpose did God save Paul? For what 
purpose did He save you and place you in your present position? As you 
contemplate this new day, in what practical ways can you present Jesus 
Christ? 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5 

GALATIANS 2:1-10 (1) How does Paul’s account of his contact with the 
Jerusalem leaders strengthen the case for his independent apostleship (vv. 


2, 6)? (2) In what way would the “false brethren” have brought Titus, 


2 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23 


I THESSALONIANS 4:1-12 (1) If you have believed in Jesus Christ you stand 


as justified in God’s sight (Rom. 4:22-25). What should be your daily 
walk? (2) What are 
these sins (vv. 4, 5; 11, 12)? (3) “Vessel” in v. 4 means “wife.” How 
does Paul contrast the Christian’s attitude toward marriage with that of the 
world? 


body whom are you really offending? Cp. I Cor, 6:18. 


Paul warns the Thessalonians of two weaknesses. 


How do your motives and desires compare? If you misuse your 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24 

I THESSALONIANS 4:13-18 (1) “If a Christian die, shall he live again?” 
“Will he be at a disadvantage in comparison to the living?” How does 
(2) What is the unique hope of the Chris- 
tian? How is it guaranteed? (3) What are the order of events? (4) Why 


Paul answer these questions? 


has Paul written about the coming of Christ? Does your conversation about 
Christ’s glorious appearing bring comfort or controversy? Note: “prevent” 


in v. 15 literally means “precede” or “come before.” 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 25 
1 THESSALONIANS 5:1-11 (1) For whom will the coming of the Lord be as 
a thief? Why? 


effect of Christ’s return upon them. 


= 


See vv. 3, 7. Note the words Paul uses to describe the 
(2) Cp. Paul’s contrast of light and 
darkness with Christ’s statement in Matt. 5:14-16. If Jesus Christ is your 
(3) Are we to 


(4) V. 10. 


Savior what should be the effect of your life on others? 
speculate about when Christ will return? What is our task? 


What is the glorious climax for the Christian? 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26 

I THESSALONIANS 5:12-28 (1) Paul concludes with practical instructions. 
Why not use them as a check list for your own conduct. (2) Vv. 12, 13. 
What should be your attitude toward the leaders in your Christian group? 
(3) How ;about those who irk you or who are not so “mature” as you 
(vv. 14, 15)? (4) Vv. 16-22 in- 
clude the general characteristics of an effective Christian life. For some of 


the ways in which we quench the Holy Spirit see Ephesians 4:25-31. 


“Feebleminded” means “faint-hearted.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Il THESSALONIANS 1:1-12. Date: a few months after Paul's first letter. (1) 
What can Paul still thank God for in the Thessalonian Church? Are others 


able to find such consistency in your life even under today’s pressures? 
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meeting together to rebel against God and His rule and stubbornly imagine 


they can ultimately reject the Lord Jesus Christ? Cp. Acts 4:25-28. (2) 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23 i 
| THESSALONIANS 4:1-12 (1) If you have believed in Jesus Christ you stand 
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the unity of all believers in Christ—regardless of racial, social or other dif- 
ferences (v. 28)? (Note: Paul uses law in two general ways: (1) the divine 
law, the will of God, revealed in the o.7., e.g., Gal. 3:17; (2) the law as a 
legal system by which man tries to gain God's favor, e.g., Gal. 2:16, 19. 
Paul refutes only the latter.) 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10 
GALATIANS 4:1-11 (1) Vv. 1-3. How does Paul illustrate the condition of 


men before Christ? The “elements of the world” probably means the “ele- 
mentary religious teachings possessed by the human race.” (2) Vv. 4-7. 
Find all the blessings and privileges which are yours through Christ's com- 
(3) Vv. 8-11. 


Galatians as heathen with the spiritual wealth they now have. 


ing into the world. Contrast the former condition of the 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 11 

GALATIANS 4:12-20 (1) Vv. 12-15. Under what circumstances did Paul first 
preach to them? What was their reaction? Do you invite speakers to your 
group on the basis of eloquence and appearance, or because of their spir- 
itual power? (2) Observe Paul’s great love for these Christians (v. 19). 
Are you demonstrating this same concern for young Christians with whom 


you are in contact? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 

GALATIANS 4:21-31 (1) Here Paul illustrates from the o.t. Read Gen. 
16:1-3, 15, 16; 17:19-21. Notice the contrast between bond and free in wv. 
21-24. (2) What do the two Jerusalems stand for (vv. 25-27)? See Heb. 
12:22, 23. Meditate on the great privileges and heritage you now possess 
in Christ. In what way should they affect your daily living? (3) What is 
the meaning of v. 30? How does it contribute to Paul’s argument? 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13 

GALATIANS 5:1-12 (1) V. 1 marks a transition from the doctrinal section 
to the practical argument. How does Paul portray the true and false bases 
of obtaining God’s favor (vv. 2-4)? On which are you resting? (2) What 
is the Christian’s hope (v. 5)? See Titus 2:13. Will you be living this day 
in such a way that you would be prepared to meet the Lord? (3) Note the 


three key words in vv. 5, 6: Hope, faith, love. What is their relationship 


to each other in Christian living? 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14 


GALATIANS 5:13-26 (1) In what way is your Christian freedom to be used 
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(vv. 13-15, 19)? Notice Paul’s high regard for the law as properly viewed. 
(2) Vv. 16-26. Observe carefully the two ways of living. Be sure you know 
the exact meaning of each word in the two lists (use a dictionary if neces- 
sary). Examine your own life in the light of these characteristics. (3) 
Notice that the secret of victory is to give the Holy Spirit full control; an 


abundant Christian life is then His fruit in us—a Christlike character. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 

GALATIANS 6:1-10 (1) How does walking by the Spirit work out practically 
in a Christian’s relationship to others (vv. 1,2)? What warning is given 
in vw. lb, 3? (2) “Burden” in v. 2 means “weight.” In v. 5 it has the 


connotation of “responsibility.” 


, 


(3) What moral law is spelled out in wv. 
8,9? Do you observe this law? As carefully as the physical law of gravity? 
(4) V. 10. A Christian’s first responsibility is to his fellow-Christians. Is 


there this real concern for each other in your group? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16 
GALATIANS 6:11-18 (1) What were the motives of the false teachers and 
how were these men inconsistent (vv. 12, 13)? (2) Study the statements 
in vv. 12, 14, 17 concerning the cross and persecution for the sake of Christ. 
What do you know from experience of such suffering? Is it really costing 
you to be a Christian? See Phil. 3:10. 


severe, but notice the warm note at the end (vy. 18). 


(4) The tone of the letter has been 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17 

REVIEW OF GALATIANS (1) Paul has effectively dealt with the problem of 
legalism in its two general forms: (a) salvation of the soul by works; (b) 
attaining Christian maturity through reliance on works. He has shown that 
initially justification comes through faith, not works and Christian growth 
and character are the fruit of the Spirit and not the result of conformity 
to a system of regulations. (2) Again read through the letter at one sitting, 
observing how these two concepts are developed. Select a verse which repre- 


sents the crux of Galatians to you. Memorize it. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 18 

PSALM 4 (1) David has confidence in God’s mercy through his past expen- 
(2) Cp. v. 3 with Isaiah 43:7, 21; 
Eph, 1:3-14. The God of “my righteousness” (v. 1) enables me to make 
“sacrifices of righteousness” (v. 5). What are they? Cp. Psalm 51:17; 
Heb. 13:15, 16. (3) Note the good advice of vv. 4, 5. (4) Do I have the 


ence with Him. Is this true for me? 
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Dear HIS Reader, 


Dian LIKES increased prices. 


Printers don’t like them. Paper manufacturers don’t like 


them. You don’t like them. I don’t like them. 


Nobody wants to pay more for something today than he 


paid in 1948. 


But prices have gone up during those six years. Tuition 
prices. Concrete block prices. Ambergris prices. 

Almost everything but His and nylon. 

Although His circulation has increased (more than a 
third), it has not had the tremendous growth of nylon. 
And so with this issue we part company with nylon. The 
economy has finally caught up with HIs and a price increase 
is necessary. 

By the way, did you know that uis is subsidized by Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship? The price you and I pay 
(for gift subscriptions, that is—I do get a free personal 
subscription) does not cover all costs . . . not even with 
the increased prices. vcr makes up the difference because 
it considers HIS a part of its ministry to university students. 

What’s HIs worth to you? 

Look down the index to the right. Read the articles. Are 
those articles, listening to the people who wrote them, worth 
the cost of a malted to you? 


I sincerely hope so. I hope that you will consider HIs 
worth an increase in price of about three malteds a year 
(on a l-year subscription at $2.75). I hope that you'll take 
advantage of the 2-year (for $4.50), 3-year (for $6.00) or 
S-year (for $8.50) rate. Your annual increase on that new 
5-year rate only amounts to the price of a coke . . . and 
we'll gladly budget your payments over a 3-month period. 


Cordially, 


The Editor of nts 


P. S. Look for an interesting —and debatable — article, 
“Does Nuclear Science Preclude Survival?” by Professor 
J. Laurence Kulp of Columbia in next month’s His. 
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h INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 


ISSIONARY CONVENTION 
University of Illinois, Urbana © Dec. 27, 1954-Jan. 1, 1955 


Your opportunity to meet . . . listen to . . . talk with nearly one hundred missionaries 
and with Christian international students. Each day the program will begin with studies 
in the personal spiritual life by Dr. a. w. TOZER, missionary leader, editor, pastor. Next 
Dr. SAMUEL H. MOFFETT, author and former missionary to China, and Rev. ARTHUR GLAS- 
SER of the China Inland Mission will review the world situation. Dr. PAUL WHITE of Aus- 
tralia, former medical missionary in Africa and author of Jungle Doctor books; Rev. ALAN 
REDPATH, formerly of London and present pastor of Chicago’s Moody Church: these and 
other men will be heard in the evening meetings. Dr. HOMER HAMMONTREE and Mr. PAUL 
BECKWITH will lead the music as at previous conventions. Small discussion groups will 
give you a store of information about world areas, technical developments, missionary 
methods. Attendance is limited to 1600. Send in your registration fee ($7) today. 
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HOW CAN | CHOOSE A CAREER AT HOME UNTIL | HAVE FACED THE QUESTION: DOES GOD WANT ME ON THE FOREIGN FIELD? 








